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The fundamental soundness of the Cadillac V-type engine, 
that made it outstanding in the automotive world, was an 
important factor in its adaptation to the M-5 light tank 
by Cadillac and Army Ordnance Engineers. 


Thus with every Cadillac V-8 engine produced today, 
Cadillac literally contributes its own V to Victory. 


Cadillac pioneered the V-type engine 29 years ago, and has 
continuously developed and improved it ever since. This 
uninterrupted application of traditional Cadillac precision 
craftsmanship has naturally brought it to a high state of 
perfection—and, by virtue of inherent simplicity, rugged- 
ness, great power and compact design, made it ideally 
adapted to the responsible task as a tank power plant. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Cadillacs Own WH for Victory 


The Cadillac-built M-5 tank has made its name on several 
fronts. It is widely hailed as the best and most versatile of 
light tanks, with speed and maneuverability unmatched 
by any other full-tracked vehicle. 


Building the M-5 is only one of our war-time assignments. 
Another, on which we have been working since 1939, is the 
production of vital inner assemblies for America’s foremost, 
liquid-cooled aircraft engines—an assignment calling for 
the highest degree of precision craftsmanship. Thus, while 
utilizing our experience and skill to the utmost to hasten 


victory, we are keeping our hands and eyes in trim for the 
inevitable return to peace. 


BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS 


Put your dollars in the 
service of Uncle Sam 
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Lo oking at War 


through the Mimeograph keyhole 
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Wherever our fighting forces go, there goes also the 
Mimeograph duplicator. In remote jungle posts. of the 
South Sea Islands it rolls out crisp, clear, permanent 
copies of military orders. Eskimos and Icelanders know 
the Mimeograph duplicator. It travels on destroyers and 
battleships. It’s at work from Iran to Australia. 


Just as it helps speed the movement of troops, flotillas 
and squadrons, it also helps speed thousands of intricate 
parts into planes, ships and tanks. 


If you’re staggering under the load of increased paper 
work problems in your office or plant, with less help and 
greener help, perhaps from our pool of experience we can help 
you make further use of your Mimeograph duplicator in sim- 
plifying and streamlining some of your wartime operations. 
A.B. Dick Company, Chicago. The Mimeograph Co.,Ltd., Toronto. 
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MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B, Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 








AT'S MORE THAN A SCALE... 








© SURE it’s a scale —a good one! NO 
better weighing machine is made. 
But this Fairbanks-Morse Dial Scale 
with Printomatic is more than a 
scale — and fast, accurate weighing 
is only one of the jobs it does! For 
modern Fairbanks-Morse Scales are 
tools that speed production. 

They keep books, making printed 
i: records of incoming and outgoing 
shipments. They “read” themselves 
and print the weight record on a 
ticket or tape. They control batching. 





They measure paint ingredients. 
They guard secret formulas. They 
count small parts. They save time 
and money by preventing human 
errors. They can be fitted into your 
production flow to eliminate duplica- 
tion of effort and accelerate output. 
If we can’t show you how — that’s 


our loss — not 


_ yours. Fairbanks, 


Morse & Co., 600 
S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 












BUY WAR BONDS 


FAIRBANKS -MORSE 


IESEL ENGINES 


PUMPS 


WATER SYSTEMS 
SCALES 


STOKERS 
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. the forearm inclined at an angle of 45 degrees.” 
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LETTERS 


Gen. Marshall’s Salute 


Where on earth did General Marshall acquire 
that salute pictured on your cover of the Oct, 
4 issue? : 

Field Manual 21-100, Par. 90 (The Soldiers 
Handbook), specifically states: “Raise your 
right hand smartly until the tip of your fore. 
finger (index. finger) touches the brim of your 
headdress, above and slightly to the right of 
your right eye. If you are without cap or hat, 
the tip of your forefinger touches your forehead 
above and slightly to the right of your right 
eye.” Note: “In either case you keep your 
thumbs and fingers extended and joined, palm 
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to the left, and the hand and wrist straight. 
You also keep your upper arm horizontal and 


Private First Cuass* 
Fort Ord, Calif. 


With all due respect to General Marshall, his 
salute does not conform to that prescribed in 
Army Regulations, which are signed by the 
Chief of Staff. 


Private 
Radio School, AAFTTC | 
Sioux Falls, S. D. ; 


I feel that a general, above all, should set the 
example and salute in accordance with the 
regulations at all times, and especially when a 
picture appears in a publication with world 
wide distribution. 


Jutius C. PEARLSTINE 
New Orleans, La. 


There is only one salute for both men and 
- Officers of the United States Army. 


Freperick W. BrepEMEYER 
Ex. Lt. $85 F.A. US.A. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Have you heard from any sergeants about this? 


H. B. Royce 
Seattle, Wash. 


Since when did the United States Army 
adopt the English salute? I am perfectly cer- 
tain that if a buck private or.a junior officer 
saluted General Marshall in this manner he 
would be promptly and thoroughly bawled out. 

And while we are on the subject—of all the 
pictures published of the women’s organiza 
tions, only rarely do you see them giving 4 








*For obvious reasons, names of soldiers 2 
this series of letters are withheld. 
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THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, famous name in brass, in producing tubing for ship 
condensers overcame a difficult lubrication problem with a Shell Industrial Lubricant. 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H-I-N-G BRASS 


SOLID, CAST, BRASS BILLET is perforated and- 
A stretched 25 times its original length and 
becomes a flawless length of seamless tubing for a 
ship’s condenser. ‘The condensers of a Victory ship 
often require as much as 16,000 pounds ... over 
7 miles of tubing! - 


With 16,000,000 tons of new shipping to be 
built this year, you can readily visualize the vast 
quantities of tubing vitally needed for ip con- 
densers of new ships alone. 


Shell contributes to The American Brass Com- 
pany production by supplying the Industrial Lu- 
bricant that makes it possible to work brass into 
condenser tubing. To take a 2-foot billet of 
tough, solid brass and transform it into 50 feet of 
thin walled tube involves tremendous force. and 
friction. Before each of the series of drawing 
operations, which are performed cold, tube 


blanks, or tubes, are dipped into Shelldraw 
Compound. 

Shelldraw Chaban not only prevents metal- 
to-metal contact, but because of its unique cool- 
ing properties eliminates excessive expansion of 
both die and tubing. Size tolerances are main- 
tained ...die wear is reduced... finish is superior. 


As war production sets new records, proper lu- 
brication becomes even more vital. Yesterday’s so- 
lution is seldom good enough for today. 


Are you sure your plant has the benefit of all 
that is new in lubrication as it develops? 


First oil refinery to win 
the Army-Navy “E”—Shell’s 
Wood River Refinery 


Leaders tr ar troduction rely on 
SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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1 CROSSED Vitor of my 


list because his dry hair looked like hay 
from daily use of too much water as a 
dressing—and his coat collar was a mess 
of ugly dandruff scales. [Try Kreml, 
Vilbur, and better luck next time.] 


/ CROSSED off Rudolph, 


too. I don’t like hair that’s plastered 
down with greasy goo. Reminds me of a 
hep cat’s patent-leather head. Besides, 
why doesn’t he use a dressing that 
won’t leave grease spots on upholstered 
chairs and sofas! 


Gh Vi (Zi ME a man who uses Kreml—every 


time! Because Kreml is right for better-groomed 
hair! Right because it’s never drying like the daily 
use of too much water. Right because it’s never 
sticky or greasy. Right because it does so much for 

hair in helping it look its natural best. 


KREML HAIR. TONIC 





Makes hair feel softer, more pliable, easier to comb. Removes ugly dandruff 
scales and relieves itching of scalp they cause. Kreml also relieves breaking 
and falling of hair that’s dry and brittle due to excessive daily use of water 
asa dressing. Use Kreml daily as directed on the label. Try Kreml today! 
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salute in the regulation manner. Have Army 
Regulations been abolished since my time? 


P. N. Prass 
South Bend, Ind. 


Newsweek decided to go directly to the 
source on this one. As a result, the. following 
comment was obtained by Ernest K. Lindley, 
chief of our Washington Bureau:~ 


You are correct, and so are your readers who 
have been writing to NEwswEEK, in stating 
that the hand salute of General Marshall as pic- 
tured on your Oct. 4 cover is not “regulation.” 

Remember, however, there is only one Chief 
of Staff, and under the Army regulations he ° 
may prescribe hif own uniform. While the 
salute is not regulation it seems to resemble 
that of General Pershing. I am sure that every 
member of the Army, when he becomes Chief 
of Staff, will be able to give his own version 
of the regulation salute. 

This is not intended to be a flippant reply 
to your inquiry, but the position of the Chief 
of Staff’s hand at the moment of his saluting 
is really not going to have any effect on the 
outcome of the war. I am sure that if General 
Marshall had this brought to his attention he 
would chuckle and declare he had been caught 
off base, but he has, as we all know, too many 
really important matters to contend with, so he 
will likely never know of the little stir created 
among some of your good readers. Their pa 
triotic interest is certainly appreciated: 

Srantey J. GroGaN 
Colonel, G. S. C. 

Deputy Director 

Bureau of Public Relations 


War Department 
Washington, D.C. 
Victory Carrot 


Under separate cover I am sending you an 
extraordinary carrot that grew in our Victory 
garden this summer. It is really two carrots 











Newsweek 


that have grown together to form a perfect 
“V” for Victory, in this fifth year of the war. Ocean ¢ 

I thought that perhaps you might like to @ British 
photograph it as a symbol of the numerous 
Victory gardens throughout the nation that The 
have helped to keep the nation in fighting and haps t 
working trim to beat the Axis. 

Bro. Louis Omer, F.MS. 
Marist Brothers 


St. Ann’s Hermitage 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








World’s Ferry 


Not long ago one of Pan American 
Airways’ Boeing Clippers crossed the 
Atlantic twice in one 24-hour period. 


Shortly before that, these same Clip- 
pet ships flew the Atlantic 12 times in 
13 days and 15 hours. 


President Roosevelt, on his historic 
flight to Casablanca, traveled both ways 
in Boeing Clippers. Winston Churchill, 
on his trips to America, crossed the 
ocean 6 times in Boeing-built planes of 
British Overseas Airways. 


These are the high-lights. But per- 
haps the most remarkable thing about 


these Boeing flying boats, largest com- 
mercial planes in the world, is the way 
they have come to be taken for granted. 


Crossing the Atlantic is no novelty to 
them; they have done it more than 1400 
times! In fact, from the beginning of 
regular flight schedules between this 
country and Europe four years ago, the 
transatlantic service has been main- 
tained almost entirely by airplanes de- 
signed and built by Boeing. These trans- 
oceanic Clippers have flown more than 
"7,000,000 miles, and have carried more 
than 44,000 passengers and 100,000,000 
pieces of mail. 


Back the Attack — with War Bonds 


Today these huge ships, designed as 
peacetime luxury liners, are completing 
vital missions of war . . . shuttling across 
the oceans of the world with the monot- 
onous regularity of ferry boats! 

Behind heir dependability of per- 
formance stand research, design, engi- 
neering and manufacturing skills of high 
degree, the same skills which have given 
America the Boeing Stratoliner,* the 
Boeing Flying Fortress,* and the Boeing 
Kaydet Primary Trainer. 


Tomorrow as well as today you can look 
for integrity in any Boeing product... if 
it’s “Built by Boeing” it’s bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS * THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 


“tne TERMS ‘FLYING FORTRESS’* AND “‘STRATOLINER’® ARE REGISTEREC BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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WAR WORK 


NEVER STOPS 


Washrooms are on a 
3-shift basis, too... 


Two facts make West Washroom Service, valuable anytime, invaluable 
today. First, increased traffic; second, decreased maintenance help. 
Now, more workers than ever use a plant’s washrooms... and less 
workers than ever are available to keep those washrooms clean and 
sanitary. That’s West’s job ...a job West is equipped to do... and 
experienced in doing. For health and morale are affected by the one 
room everybody uses. The proper products plus an “‘army” of experi- 
enced service men who perform periodic cleaning provide healthfully 
clean washrooms that help protect workers’ health. West’s job is the 
heavy duty one—understaffed maintenance crews are relieved of a 
“must”. It takes a dependable organization, such as West, to keep 
Industry’s washrooms right, every minute of a three-shift day. 


WES: 


42-16 WEST STREET - LONG ISLAND CITY - N.Y. - Dept. N. 
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HAVOLINE 


MOTOR OIL 





HEN you see a smok- 
ing exhaust, it’s a 
pretty certain sign of wasted 
gasoline — a luxury vo one 
can afford today. Seat of most 
of the trouble is excessive en- 
gine wear. Proper lubrication 
might have prevented it. 
Protect the engine in your 
car — and conserve the gaso- 
line in your tank — with Insu- 
lated Havoline. It is fortified 
against the ravages of high 
and low temperatures alike. 
And it is a distilled oil, free 


bmoke means trouble and wasted gas 


of carbon-forming impuri- 
ties that are fatal to engine 
efficiency and power. 

Don’t wait until you get the 
bad news in your rear-view 
mirror! Switch to Insulated 
Havoline Motor Oil today! 


1 7 
The Texas Company feels that 
one important part of its war- 
job is to KEEP YOUR CAR ON 
THE JGB. You're welcome to 
drive in to any Texaco Dealer's 
for a check-up of tires, battery, 
chassis and motor lubrication 
system. 


Gore leone a TEXACO DEALERS 


TUNE IN the TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Sunday night. See your local 


newspaper for time and station. 












ime brings many changes, To toast Victory 





Some good... With this noble whiskey... 
Some bad. As they did 

But the goodness of - | More than 132 years ago 
Old Overholt lives on. “In hospitable inns like this. 





Through five wars, 
| It has been famous 
| For the Good Taste 
That always stands out. 
And when today’s war is won, ' 
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PLEASE BE PATIENT. We're doing our best to 
spread our prewar stocks of Old Overholt fairly—as 
Wwe afe now engaged in wat production of alcohol. 
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Birthdays: Henry 
Acarp Wa.LaAceE, Vice 
President of the 
United States, 55, on 
Oct. 7. He reiterated 
his belief that this is 
the century of the 
common man... 
Hartan F. Srone, 
Chief Justice of the 
United States, 71, on 
aes ae it . - -e 
- . OOSEVELT, the Firs 
Tip'Vioe Presnent Lady, 59, on Oct. 11. 
Her tour of the South Pacific still was re- 
verberating (see page 65) . 


Wedding: Payiuis Harrman, 20, daugh- 
ter of E. Roland Harriman, New York 
banker, was married to Lt. Joun F. Con- 
very, 28, U.S.N.R. Lieutenant Connery 
was reported missing on the cruiser Hous- 
ton last year but had been transferred to 
shore duty just before the ship was lost. 


Divorces: Last July Lee We1s 
Forv, $7,000,000 copper heiress, was 
granted a divorce from her fourth hus- 
band, Roz E. WEtts, retired New York 
executive, on charges’ that he struck her 
at their Chicago apartment. Last week 
the divorce was set aside when it was dis- 
covered that she was not sleeping at the 
address she gave at the time of the divorce 
and that Wells had never been seen there. 
Her predicament: She has already been 
married to a fifth husband, FRANKLIN 
Ricoarp Forp .. . Mirzt Mayram, the 
dancer, was divorced by ALBERT Horr- 
MAN, beverage manufacturer, on grounds 
of desertion, in New 
Jersey. He charged 
that Miss Mayfair 
had agreed to give up 
her career after their 
1988 marriage but 
later went back to 
the stage. She was in 
the first group of 
stage and moving-pic- 
ture stars to go to 
Army posts overseas 
for the USO (News- 
WEEK, Feb. 22) . 
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Mitzi Mayfair 






Medals: Carr. Cuarx Gasie, former 
Hollywood star, won the Air Medal for 
“exceptionally meritorious achievement in 
five separate bomber combat missions” 
over enemy territory. He took pictures for 
a combat-training film, though “the Ger- 
man fighters wouldn’t hold still” .. . Lr. 
Cot. Josepn B. Pamiurs, Newsweek’s 
editor-on-leave, was awarded the Legion 
of Merit for his work in organizing press 
coverage for General Eisenhower -during 
and since the Allied landings in North 
Africa (Newsweek, Nov. 23, 1942). 


‘Catch: The Ducmzss or Kent learned 
why baseball isn’t cricket from Starr Ser. 













International 
The catcher showed the duchess 


T. McGotpricx of Savannah, Ill, at a 
charity game staged by the Yanks some- 
where in England. 


Seer:Writ1am ALLEN 
Wuite, Kansas news- 

per sage, opined: 
“I am one of those 
rare birds who be- 
lieves that Roosevelt 
may: not run for a 
fourth term .. . He 
is playing providence 
to his party by his 
silence.” 


Trend Girl: Some 
like ’em short, but the 
movie trend is defi- 
nitely toward the tall, 
slender miss. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s 
press agent says AINA 
Constant is exactly 
the trend. 





Tall—and ? 


Transfer: Howxanp Spencer, who in 
1938 sold his Krum Elbow estate—just 
across the Hudson River from President 
Roosevelt’s residence at Hyde Park—to 
Father Divine as a “heaven,” filed ap- 
plication in the Bahamas to become a 
British subject. 


Their Mary: Ten 
years away from the 
screen, Mary Pick- 
ForD returned to 
make a one-reel pic- 
ture. A native of Can- 
ada, she is helping 
that country’s Fifth 
Victory Loan with 
the film, prologue to 
a 1919 three-reeler. 





Associated Press 
Sweetheart 


Missing: Lr. Joun G. Wrnant Jr., 21, 
son of the United States Ambassador to 
Britain, failed to return on Oct. 10 from 
his thirteenth combat mission as a Flying 
Fortress pilot. His plane, Tech Supply, was 
hit at 25,000 feet over Germany during an 
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attack by enemy fighters equipped with 
rocket guns. Five parachutes were seen to 
blossom from the falling Fortress. 


Leave: Wim S. 
Pauey, president of 
the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, took 
a leave of absence to 
aid in OWI psycho- 
logical warfare in the 
Mediterranean area. 
The first top-flight ra- 
dio executive to take 
such a step, he will 
work at General Eisen- 
hower’s headquarters. 








Paley of the OWI 


Out: After serving twenty months for 
failing to register as a German agent in 
this country, Laura INGALLs, woman 
flier and America First campaigner, was 
released. During her term she was badly 
beaten by inmates of the Lorton reform- 
atory and was subsequently transferred 
to another prison, 


Wacontest: Bos Hors, movie come- 
dian, won a contest as official pin-up boy 
of the Wacs at the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, nosing out such competition as 
James Stewart, Cuarites Boyer, and 
Watrter Pinceon. Ties for last place with 
one vote each: Frank Sinatra and Gar- 
GANTUA, 


Supreme Test: “Oyez, oyez, the hon- 
orable court is now in session!” echoed 
through the courtroom as the Unitep 
States Supreme Court opened its 1943- 
44 session, The new crier was 17-year-old 
J. Atco Kennina, who had been practic- 
ing almost a month for the first act of 
what he hopes will be a long career (he 
plans to be a lawyer). J. Atco replaces 
27-year-old T. Perry Lippitt, now serving 
in the Navy. 


For Daughter: 
WAC Lr. Naomi 
KatHLEEN CHENEY, 
25, was killed mys- 
teriously in Sioux 
Falls, S. D., and her 
body thrown in a 
clearing near a busy 
street. Her father, 
Frank E. CuHeney of 





Lt. Cheney... 





Associated Press photos 
...her father joined the Seabees 
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Suppose He Could Watch You 
Cashing That War Bond... 


So you want that thing... that 
little extra comfort or pleasure. 
You couldn't afford it before. 
But now, you say, it’s only one 
less bond to keep out of those 
you buy regularly . . . So what? 
If only the boy who fell, attack- 
ing that hill, could come back to 
answer you. Think of what he 





SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


gave for you and all the rest of 
us. Want to know something 
else? Soldiers buy Bonds, too! 
Some of them give their lives 
and lend their money besides. 
Surely you can buy extra War 


Bonds—and hang on to them ! 
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Cover—Seldom has a more human picture than 
this oeme a come out of the war. It shows 
Cpl. oda of Johnstown, Pa., sharing the 
GPligite Sof his mess kit with a r of enchanting 
ra ee somewhere in Italy. For details of how 

States Army is helping restore the 
broken economy ~ 4 Italy and feeding its hungry 
people, see page 3 





Jaspar, Okla., believing an enemy agent 
involved in the murder, joined the Sea- 
bees to fill her place in the armed forces. 
“Instead of taking down the blue star in 
the service flag,” he said, “we will add a 
gold star beside it.” 


Lass Home: Gracm Fiexps, the “Lar- 
cashire Lass” of radio and the theater, 
came back from a tour of the Mediter- 
ranean fronts for the Entertainment Na- 
tional Services Association (British 
equivalent of the USO). Feared missing 
before her return, the comedienne revealed 
she had found silk stockings and aged 
wines in Sicilian shops. Storekeepers have 
been hoarding them during two years of 
Nazi domination. Most-requested songs 
during her trip were “Ave Maria” (by 
British boys) and “The Lord’s Prayer” 
(by Americans) . 


Deaths: Parricx A. Nasu, 80, co-lead- 
er with Mayor Edward J. Kelly of the 
Democratic party in Cook County, in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 6 (see page 62) ... En L. 
Keen, 78, vice président. of the United 


- Press, in New York, Oct. 8. He organized 


the UP’s European coverage, starting in 
1911, with a staff of one in London ... 
The Eart or Prymovuts, 54, descendant 
of Clive of India and one of England’s 
great landowners, in Wales; Oct. 1 . .. 
Ranciyrre Hatz, 57, woman novelist who 
wrote “The Well of Loneliness,” in Lon- 
don, Oct. 7 . . . Ienatrus Trmotay TRre- 


. BITSCH-LINCOLN, 78, who was at various 


times a British M.P., German spy, Presby- 
terian missionary, ‘and Buddhist _mionk, 
was reported dead in Shanghai by the 
. Dr. Ira S$. 
Wue, 65, child specialist, Psychiatrist. 
and author, in New‘ York, Oct. 9 
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INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONICS 


Some of these beans, the spotted 
ones, are headed for discard. Elec- 
tronic equipment, pioneered by 
General Electric, has weeded them 
out unerringly. 

Daily, in a Michigan plant, 
80,000 pounds of beans pass be- 
fore electronic sorters. The white 
beans get by. Discolored beans, 
unsuited for the market, are de- 
tected by a photo-tube. Imme- 
diately, a metal finger flicks these 
beans into a reject chute! 


In other plants, other G-E elec- 
tronic apparatus converts a-c to 
d-c; controls speed of motors; 
matches colors; measures, times, 
inspects, counts. High-speed re- 
sistance welding is possible only 
because of electronics. 


You can purchase standard 
G-E electronic apparatus that is 


‘ready at once for installation. 


Or, where indicated, G.E, will 
build special apparatus, Each rec- 
ommendation is backed by an 
intimate knowledge of your indus- 
try. General Electric also sup- 
plies the complete electrical 
equipment of which the electronic 
apparatus is a part. 


War production today demands 
the speed and efficiency of elec- 
tronics. Business leadership to- 
morrow cannot do without it. A 
call to our nearest office will put 
you in touch with a G-E indus- 
trial-electronics specialist. Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Industrial 
Divisions, Schenectady, New York. 


Hear the General Electric radio pro- 
grams: The “Hour of Charm” Sunday 


- 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The World Today” 


news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC 


676-127-6030 


The bes? investment in the world is in this country’s future — BUY WAR BONDS 








SAVED BY THE THOUSANDTH PART OF A DUCK 


Down comes a Focke-Wulf in a 
screaming dive, while the Duck’s “‘land 
legs” churn sand and water for seconds 
that seem to last forever! 

Thousands of parts make the big 
Duck “‘walk”’. Piston, connecting rods, 
agile on oil-rinsed bearings, pour power 
to straining gears and drive shaft. Vi- 
bration tests each metal fastener. 

The wheels still sink, dig deeper— 
then, seconds later, get firm hold... 
Bullets lash the surf scant yards behind. 

Perhaps you helped to save the boys who 


<3 ~ 
SAAS 


RUSSELL, 


rode the Duck that day... Perhaps a few 
minutes’ extra care some months ago, 
the time you took to check and double- 
check some tiny part, an extra thought 
you gave to better, faster machines and 
methods— helped keep that amphibian 
roaring on to victory ...For—every part, 
down to the smallest, counts. 

At RB & W’s three great plants 
where millions of big indie fasteners 
are made each day, we workers realize 
how much each bolt, nut, screw or rivet 
may count for life or death on a distant 


shore or sea... how much is gained 
from R B & W’s special manufacturing 
processes,.its vast production facilities 
coordinated in a hard-driving campaign 
to help get this war over quick! 
If you would like the workers in your 
lant to feel with us this keener sense of 
ttle-urgency, we will gladly send the 
a and story of the Duck in poster 
orm. Write us. No advertising matter 
—and the poster’s free. Russell, Burdsall 
& Ward Bolt and Nut Company, Port 
Chester, New York. 


BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


There's no longer much doubt that one 
of the principal purposes of the: task-force 
raids on Jap-held Pacific islands is to try 
to get the Jap fleet to come out and fight 

. Though American casualties at 
Salerno were unexpectedly low, it may de- 
velop that the ratio to the number of 
troops involved will prove higher than in 
previous actions . . . Supporters of Gen- 
eral Somervell point out that the big job 
in the U.S. will be supply, once General 
Marshall takes over the task of directing 
the all-out attack on Germany . . . The 
published Jap atrocity stories have been 
bad enough, but the world-touring sena- 
tors insist the Army has evidence of even 
more horrible ones. 


Welles’s Plans 


It can now be stated authoritatively 
that Sumner Welles, former Under Secre- 
tary of State, was seriously considered as 
the U.S. delegate to the tripower confer- 
ence in Moscow. But because of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding his resignation, he 
declined, although his relations with the 
President remain on their former high 
plane. Welles’s views toward postwar prob- 
lems, his recognition of Russia’s desires and 
its potential influence (whether sought 
after or not) on all of Europe after the 
peace, made him a desirable representative. 
All indications are that Welles is not com- 
ing back into the diplomatic field. But he 
intends to continue presenting his views 
on the war and the peace to the public 
through speeches without, however, criti- 
cism of the President or the Administra- 
tion. 


Crowley’s Stepchild 


Leo T. Crowley, the publicity-shy and 
economy-minded chief of the OFEA, last 
week found himself godfather of one of 
the flossiest press junkets of the war—a 
60-day aerial inspection tour by thirteen 
newspapermen of the Rubber Develop- 
thent Corp.’s Latin American rubber proj- 
ects. Crowley didn’t learn about the trip, 
which had been planned before he inher- 
ited the RDC, until the party had left for 
Miami. He then set out to discover who 
would pay the bills. RDC Director Will 
Clayton told him the Rockefeller office 
would pay everything except the transpor- 





tation, but the agency denied all. Another 
source informed him the RDC and the 
newsmen were sharing the bills. At that 
point, a demand came from the newsmen 
in Florida that Liberia be included in their 
itinerary. The side-trip idea was aban- 
doned, but Crowley gave up, and the 
junket went on its way. 


Jap Fears 


Those in Washington who are best in- 
formed on Japan believe the new shift in 
Jap home propaganda is one of the most 
encouraging signs yet in the Pacific war. 
They think it means that the military lead- 
ers responsible for the war are frightened 
by growing Allied power, are terribly afraid 
of bombing raids on the home islands, 
and are turning to fear to drive the public 
to greater efforts. Even those Americans 
who have been gloomiest in their warnings 
of Jap strength subscribe to this, but 
warn that it doesn’t mean the Jap mili- 
tarists will surrender or turn over the 
government to moderates. The latter have 
little strength and even if they should 
later take over couldn’t be trusted unless 
Fascism and militarism were completely 
rooted out. 


Quick Brown Faux Pas 


The Navy Department in general and its 
public-relations branch in particular were 
burned up last week over an unauthorized 
newspaper story on a new typewriter key- 
board being used by the Navy which raises 
typing speeds to 180 words a minute. 
Specifically, they were provoked at the 
keyboard’s inventor, Lt. Comdr. August 
Dvorak, a University of Washington direc- 
tor of educational research. They privately 
charged him with giving an interview to 
advertise the invention “Under the good 
name of the Navy.” Public relations knew 
nothing about the story until its publica- 
tion. Navy officials pointed out that the 
commander’s keyboard was by no means a 
new invention and that he had plugged it 
several years ago in a handbook. 


Political Straws 


Administration leaders in Congress are 
holding back on the farm program, hop- 
ing that F.D.R.’s scheduled food speech 
will help them get through the proposed 
‘subsidies . . . The belief that their former 
membership would help Food Administra- 
tor Jones and Economic Stabilizer Vinson 
get along with Congress isn’t being up- 
held; they’re treated politely enough but 
don’t seem to carry much influence . . . 
Admirers of Senator Byrd, foremost Con- 
gressional economizer, are sounding out 


financial circles about his possible Presi- 
dential candidacy . . . Even Austin and 
Wadsworth have given up hope for the 
time being for their national service bill. 
Trivia : 

The day after the House Ways and 
Means Committee smacked his tax plan 
down, and the same day Economic Sta- 
bilizer Vinson was to appear to try to 
rescue it, Secretary Morgenthau sent com- 
mittee members a box of bright red apples 
from his farm . . . The fortunes of war 
have relegated one of the capital’s most 
personable diplomats, Finnish Minister 
Procopé, to near-isolation socially . . . The 
same day that Ickes issued two coal-sav- 
ing directives, OWI and WPB employes 
complained of the 80-degree temperature 
in their coal-heated buildings. 





Trends Abroad 


The Germans are sending their long- 
range bombers far out over the Atlantic 
again but apparently only on reconnais- 
sance to aid the U-boats; escort carriers 
make bombing raids on convoys too ex- 
pensive . . . The Kremlin has tightened 
up on the Russian press, forbidding pub- 
lication of specific production figures once 
freely printed; now only the most general 
information is permissible . . . Curiously 
enough, Nazi propagandists haven’t said a 
word about the rocket weapons admitted 
by the Allies to be dangerous; they still 
talk only of mysterious “secret weapons” 
. . . London sources which should know 
tip that Vice Admiral Sir John Cunning- 
ham will succeed his cousin, Admiral Sir 
Andrew Browne Cunningham, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Mediterranean fleet 
. . . Japan is dickering with Turkey to 
trade rubber for salt, a commodity that’s 
scarce in its newly won empire. 


Neditch Flip-Flop 


If and when the Allies go into the Bal- 
kans, look for Gen. Milan Neditch, the 
Serb puppet, to try to pull a Darlan. He 
already has made secret overtures to the 
Yugoslav exile government. These were. 
rebuffed, some believe simply because the 
time wasn’t ripe. Neditch is a first cousin 
of Constantin Fotitch, Yugoslav Wash- 
ington Ambassador, but, more important 
has numerous cronies among General Mik- 
hailovitch’s officers. They might be expect- 
ed to turn apologist for him, citing his urg- 
ing of war against Italy when Greece was 
attacked, his alleged protection of Mikhail- 
ovitch’s secret agents, and his refusal to 
send Serb troops to the Russian front. An 
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Anglo-U.S.-Russian agreement on Yugo- 
slavia might spoil-Neditch’s plans, however, 


. especially if Moscow’s view prevailed. 


Turkey’s Status 


The word in diplomatic circles is that 
Turkey has been won over to the Allied 
camp. If the Allies were to open a major 
Balkan campaign and convinced Ankara 
that sufficient men and materials were on 
hand to do the job, the Turks would come 


in. But they would wait until the last mo-. 


ment and would like certain territorial con- 
cessions. Their cities are highly vulnerable 
to bombing, and their army, with insuff- 
cient planes and motorized equipment, is 
primarily a defensive, not offensive, force. 
The Turks estimate that the Axis has 50 
divisions in the Balkans, at least 15 of them 
crack Nazi units, and view an invasion 
there as a tough job. They also don’t think 
an invasion this fall is likely. Roads become 
impassable for motorized equipment after 
mid-November. 


Canadian Notes 


The fuel shortage, plus overcrowding 
in war centers, is worrying Canadian 
health authorities; they fear epidemics of 
colds, flu, and pneumonia this winter .. . 
The Soviet Legation in Ottawa has been 
licensed as a restaurant, and the entire 
staff of approximately 60 eats in the build- 
ing . . . Americans complain that Cana- 
dians haven’t been hit proportionately by 
war shortages but, although Canada pro- 
duces almost 75% of the continent's news- 
print, its newspapers are also having to 
omit advertising in order to carry news. 


Dutch Nazi’s Troubles 


All of Hitler’s quislings are on uneasy 
seats, but the Dutch Nazi Anton Mussert 
seems to be having the worst trouble now. 
Aside from the usual quisling’s grief, Mus- 
sert is losing out in a fight with an aspirant 
to his position as local Nazi leader—Mein- 
oud Marinus Rost van Tonningen, Ger- 
man-sponsored president of the Nether- 
lands bank. Neither can stop desertions 
from the party despite such desperate 
warnings as: “It is too late, we will all 
hang anyhow.” Dutch patriots joke that 


the party is now offering a bonus to any. 


member recruiting two members. The 
bonus: permission to resign. 


Reich Barter Centers 


The barter system, which the Nazis have 
used so extensively abroad, is now a prime 
method of doing business within the Reich. 
Neutrals returning from Germany say 
stores no longer honor any government 
ration coupons except for food. Existing 
stocks of shoes, textiles, etc., are reserved 
in principle for bombed-out people. In 
practice, however, many stores are unable 
or unwilling (except on the black market) 
to sell even to these unfortunates. As a 
result, barter centers have been established 
throughout the country where prime neces- 
sities like children’s clothes, kitchen uten- 





sils, and furniture are traded. The center 
takes 10% of the assessed value as com- 
mission. 


Foreign Notes 


It was Russia which urged French repre- 
sentation on the Mediterranean Commis- 
sion, presumably feeling it could team, if 
necessary, with the French against any An- 
glo-U.S. combination . . . A new census of 
India gives its population at 388,997,955— 
a ten-year rise of about 50,000,000. Literacy 
among women increased 150%, now 2% 
of them can read and write . . With the 
port of Genoa closed to them, the Swiss 
food outlook this winter is dismal; their 
only import route is by truck from Lisbon. 





Wheat Ceilings? 


Best indications are that imposition of 
a ceiling on wheat is imminent, and some 
guess that the figure will be around $1.65. 
The action has been held off because, un- 
der the Price Control Act, there can be 
no ceilings on farm products below parity, 
and all types of wheat, almost alone among 
the major farm products, haven’t yet 
reached parity ($1.46) . The proposed ceil- 
ing will help hold the line of bread prices, 
although it isn’t essential for that purpose 
since wheat has fluctuated as much as 70c 
a bushel without affecting the bread price. 
It also will help relieve the squeeze created 
by flour ceilings on the millers. 


Postwar Planning Spur 


There’s a hard-boiled financial reason as 
well as altruistic motives behind the ex- 
tensive postwar planning and development 
work of business. Much of the research 
going on now, which will help maintain 
employment after the war, can be charged 
off as an operating expense. If the company 
is in the excess-profits bracket, it comes 
at very little cost—a condition that 
wouldn’t prevail after the war. That’s a 
good reason why research and development 
expenditures of most companies this year 
are substantially above those of last year. 


Chemicals’ Expansion 


U.S. chemical companies, hoping to 
cash in on postwar Latin American mar- 
kets formerly largely held by Germany, 
are beginning to activate their plans. Ex- 
port and sales managers are already sur- 
veying the area, lining up new connections 
and reestablishing old ones by clearing up 
misunderstandings responsible in the first 
place for diversion of business to Germany. 
Many companies are planning to. build 
plants financed partly by local capital so 
that Latin Americans would share in any 
profits. The chief postwar competitor is 
expected to be Britain. 


Business Footnotes 


Some major truck operators are com- 
plaining to the OPA about the quality 
of all-crude tires sold them; they are sup- 


posed to be up to prewar standards and 
are sold at ceiling prices, but the truckers 
claim the tires give only 60 to 70% a 
much wear . . . The hijacking of liquor 
trucks (Periscope, Oct. 4) is becoming 5 
prevalent in some areas that they now 
travel in convoys protected by armed 
guards and are fitted with special alarm 
devices . . . It’s probably coincidence, but 
about half the winners in TWA’s aviation 
writing and photographic competition 
come from cities which figure in the new 
domestic routes which TWA has applied 
for. 





Movie Lines 


Expect the Jotson-Benny blasts at the 
entertainment provided for soldiers to 
bring some action; some of the Hollywood 
stars who have ducked overseas work will 
probably climb on the bandwagon, and 
better projectors and later films will go to 
the fronts . . . The next Crosby-Hope. 
Lamour movie will be “The Road: to 
Utopia” . . . The newly formed Interna. 
tional Pictures is the first movie company 
flatly banning war films; it will stick to 
lighter movies. 


Correspondents’ Slip-up 


Although the war reporting has been 
good on the whole, it was at its worst as 
the Fifth Army entered Naples. For days, 
as the drive approached the city, hoked- 
up stories detailing the horror inside the 
city were sent to American and British 
papers. Epidemics of typhus and other 
diseases were raging, the city was being 
razed, and so on. Presumably these stories 
were collected from refugees, but few re- 
porters took the trouble to identify their 
doubtful sources. When the city was final- 
ly taken, disease was not rampant, and 
destruction, while bad enough, was 
scarcely as bad as painted. Similar stories 
about Rome should be read carefully. 
American reporters in Italy, too, have 
consistently referred to the “American 
Fifth Army,” although it’s half British, 
and have credited U.S. troops with feats 
performed by the British. 











Juvenile-Delinquency Films 


Hollywood studios are having their trov- 
bles with juvenile delinquency—in film 
form. Washington has sent Charles Taft, 
director of the Community War Service 
of the Federal Security Agency, to Holly- 
wood to enlist the aid of the film com- 
panies in combating the evil. Several of 
the studios have agreed to cooperate, and 
RKO already has turned out “Are These 
Our Children?” But the Hays Office cur- 
rently is holding up the RKO film because 
it objects to the realism of the scenes 
dealing with juvenile delinquency. The 
office, following the same reasoning it 
applied to the gangster pictures, contends 
that the depiction of crime is not justified 
even though it is used as a moral. 
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“1// FOR THE JOB AHEAD 


ae no man can foresee how long the war will last, 


tthe it is apparent that industrial management is faced 


rs to 
~ with a two-fold problem. First is the paramount necessity 
- for maximum war production to meet the needs of the 
Hope. armed forces. As Under-Secretary of War Patterson re- 
oa . cently said, “The most difficult job of all lies ahead — the 
a drive to victory.” 3 
Second only to meeting these vital war-production 

goals is the job that lies ahead in projecting plans for 
Bes: reconversion or production for civilian use. This job 
- also must be faced now, if maximum post-war employ- 
o ment is to be assured for those at home and for the fight- 
es ing men when they return. 








stories 


oy In meeting maximum production goals, in adjusting 
r their 


Pe production to changing war demands, and in planning 


, - for peace-time operations, there are many problems that 
a require banking service. Officers of this Bank are pre- 

have pared, through extensive experience in handling war- 
vitish, production loans and through practical study of post-war 


7 problems, to work with business executives in planning 


both present and future requirements. We cordially in- 
vite your inquiry. 
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Looks at GHQ of 
War Production 


The Periscope 





The Administration’s tax program is out the window as far 
as Congress is concerned (see page 72). It’s now up to the legis- 
lators to write their own. Congress’s ideas on details are still 
nebulous, but the consensus on Capitol Hill seems to be: 


A taz bill with some additional revenue will be enacted. Even 
the Republicans concede that. But the increase may amount to 
no more than $3,000,000,000 in place of the more than $10,000,- 
000,000 increase the Administration will continue to advocate. 


Individuals probably will have to pay more taxes next year, 
but not much. The Victory tax, which is causing a lot of con- 
fusion in making present returns, undoubtedly will be knocked out, 
taking some 9,000,000 off the direct tax rolls. 


Corporation taxes are likely to be increased from 40 to 45% 
(combined normal and surtax). 


Excise taxes probably will rise. But Chairman Doughton is 
against increasing taxes on tobacco and cigarettes; wide opposi- 
tion has been registered to proposed new liquor taxes, and many 
congressmen feel the suggested tax on soft drinks would be too 
hard to administer. 


The hot potato in the background of the tax discussion is the 
sales tax. Odds still seem to be against it. But it’s possible that 
after Congress imposes all the other taxes it thinks feasible, it will 
still feel it has to raise more revenue and will resort to a sales levy. 


Complacenc note: Wishful thinking that the war might end 
suddenly has Rad one good effect on industry, the worries of the 
military to the contrary. The tendency to lay away raw materials 
against future needs is fast disappearing. Most manufacturers 
feel that the smaller their inventories when the war ends the bet- 
ter off they'll be. 


The war-production program for next year, now being shaped 
up, calls for an over-all output increase of about 25% over 1943. 
If that goal can be achieved, U.S. production of munitions will 
equal that of the rest of the world. In contrast, we produced only 
about 2% of the world’s munitions in 1939. 


Changing war-front problems will be reflected in the 1944 

program through further cutbacks in some lines, increases in 

others. Broad outlines of the changing needs: 
Arr Forces: Great increase in plane production with em- 
phasis on big transports as well as heavy bombers. This 
reflects, in part, the needs of the enlarging Pacific campaign. 
Grounp Forces: Sharp increase in ammunition output and 
some expansion of gun production is indicated. Signal equip- 
ment, radio, and radar are in for a jump. Tank output will 
continue to go down. 
Maritime Construction: More of the faster Victory ships 
will be built than Liberty ships, which are now the chief prod- 
uct of the shipyards. This likewise reflects the need for ship- 
ping supplies over long Pacific distances. Tanker output also 
will increase. 


Criticism of the British, which has been on the increase in Wash- 
ington for some time, has been brought out into the open by the 





. Further revision of the list of essential occupations can be ex- 





































return of the round-the-world senators. Their reports have added 
emphasis to the growing belief in Washington that we are being 
badly outmaneuvered behind the lines by our Allies, who are de. 
termined to develop commercial footholds in the wake of the 
fighting. 


Senate thinking on international affairs is likely to be influenced 
for some time to come by these reports, some of them bitter in 
the extreme. Their net effect probably will be to hasten formula 
tion of a strong foreign policy rather than to strengthen isol 
tionist thinking, however. 


Manpower plans, which have been in the mill for some time, 
will begin to emerge now that the father-draft issue is settled. The 
first step will be to push the manpower utilization program into 
high gear. The goal: recovery of the equivalent of 2,000,000 work. 
ers’ labor now being lost through poor scheduling, absenteeism, 
turnover, etc. 


pected. The object will be to squeeze out job classifications which, 
in view of the tightened manpower situation, are no longer en- 
titled to special deferment consideration. At the same time, the 
list of critical occupations will be enlarged. 


The controlled referral plan—that’s what the WMC calls its 
West Coast program—will be extended to the 71 critical labor 
areas gradually, and, as pointed out here previously, the 48-hour 
week will be extended. 


Fcensiens now has the green light to work out plans for financial 
help to industry for postwar reconversion. Up to now, Congres. 
sional action has been impeded by the Administration’s failure to 
indicate how it felt about charging postwar expenses against wat 
profits. This was cleared up in last week’s ill-starred tax program 
which provided for a carryback of such expenses as reconversion, 
dismissal pay, and deferred maintenance. Tax refunds would be 
made to pay them. 


The Administration’s idea appeals to a lot of congressmen who 
don’t like to see corporations piling up tax-free reserves now eve 
if they do invest them in government bonds. Thus it seems likely 
that this plan, or some modification of it, will get serious cor- 
sideration even though the rest of the Administration’s tax plan 
is thrown out. 


Renegotiation: The big question before the Ways and Means 
subcommittee studying the matter is whether to place a ban on 
renegotiation of contracts entered into after this year. Those ad- 
vocating such action point out that procurement officers should 
now be able to set fair prices for the stuff they buy. Chances for 
such a ban are good in the subcommittee, but favorable action by 
the full committee, which is inclined to be more favorable toward 
renegotiation, is less likely. 


One change already adopted by the subcommittee provides 8 
review of renegotiation agreements by the U.S. Tax Court, which 
would have authority to determine the facts as well as the law 
in such cases. 


Coal rationing is highly unlikely despite the appointment of 
an OPA committee to study the possibilities. The latest word is 
that rationing involves too many difficulties. Voluntary conserva 
tion and producer-allocation probably will be the method used 
to divide up the available supply. 
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crews gain the skills that serve them so weil in their 

flights over Axis targets. * Pilots learn the technique 
of handling heavy, fast, multi-engine bombers in the plywood AT-10 
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to make the most of those crucial split seconds over the target in the 
all-metal AT-11 Navy SNB-1) Beechcraft bombing trainer (third in 
formation) which is also adaptable for instruction in flexible aerial 
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these Beechcrafts work hard and efficiently at their vital tasks with 
the world’s finest Air Services. 
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How to quiet 
an Airplane Motor 
or.a Bowl of Soup! 











Today, like so many other National Gypsum 
products, Gold Bond acoustical materials are 
war workers. Huge quantities are being used 
to deaden the ear-splitting roar of airplane 
engines during testing, to increase working effi- 
ciency in noisy war plants and offices. But from 
these developments will come quieter living. 
















For example, Mother and Dad will love the 
idea of Gold Bond sound conditioning for the 
recreation room, nursery and the boys’ room. 
Sounds too good to be true, but it’s sure to 
come. The best part of it is—these noise re- 
ducing walls and ceilings will be within the 





budget of even low-cost homes. 
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You'll notice a big difference after the 
war. Wherever noise reduction is desirable— 
in restaurants, offices, corridors, schools, hospi- 
tals, even in new and modernized plants—Gold 
Bond acoustical materials will quiet nerve- 
wracking noise almost to a whisper. 
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Following victory, look for the biggest build- 
ing boom in history! And National Gypsum will 
be ready, for its 21 big plants can be reconvert- 
ed in a matter of hours to the manufacture of 
peacetime products. In the meantime, many 
of the more than 150 Gold Bond items are still 
available for necessary civilian building and 
repairs. See your local Gold Bond dealer! 
National Gypsum Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Moscow Parley Faces Tangle 
of War and Peace Problems 


Foreign Ministers Assemble 
As Battlefields and Diplomacy 
Dictate Iberian Shifts 


The stage was set this week for what 
may turn out to be the most important 
single meeting of the war—the conference 
in Moscow between the foreign-affairs 
chiefs of the United States, Britain, and 
Russia. The agenda of the meeting was 
complicated and the problems that faced 
the conferees as tough as diplomats 
have ever undertaken to resolve. Some 
of them sprang from the expectations of 
peace; some of them, from the trials of 
war, 

The way in which the questions of peace 
and war were intermingled was perhaps 
the outstanding factor at the Moscow con- 
ference. For the Russians, the background 


Pawns in the A tlantic war—Portugal’s Azores, Cape Verdes, and Madeira 


was their own tremendous advance against 
the retreating Nazi hosts. For the Ameri- 
cans and the British, it was the growing 
success of their offensives in the Mediter- 
ranean and in the air war over Western 
Europe. 

Already those events were causing new 
shifts in Continental thinking based on 
the expectation of Germany’s defeat. One 
such change was the growing unrest in 
Spain (see page 34). Another was Por- 
tugal’s diplomatic and military moves 
toward throwing its support to the Allies 
and granting them the use of its air and 
sea bases, including the Azores. 

For Americans in particular, the war 
with Japan was also an issue at the con- 
ference, even if one still beyond the possi- 
bility of discussion. For as the struggle in 
Europe moved toward the grand climax, 
the battle in the Pacific began to approach 
a decisive stage as well. 
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Military meetings for planning the next 
moves took place at Pearl Harbor and 
New Delhi. At Pearl Harbor, Admiral 
Ernest J. King, Commander of the United 
States Fleet, conferred with Admiral Ches- 
ter W. Nimitz, head of the Pacific Fleet 
and Admiral William F. Halsey, command- 
er in the South Pacific. At New Delhi, 
Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten arrived 
to take over his new Southeast Asia com- 
mand and immediately met with Lt. Gen. 
Brehon B. Somervell, United States Army 
Service Forces chief, Lt. Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell, American commander in China and 
India, and Maj. Gen. George E. Strate- 
meyer, Air Force head for the same region. 


Air Offensive 


On the timetable of war, the approach 
of winter last week was the signal for the 
greatest Allied air attack yet to be 
launched against Northern Europe from 
the air bases of Britain. 

Frankfort and Bremen reeled under day 
and night raids. Stuttgart was blasted by 
night and Miinster by day. In one 
record 24 hours the RAF battered the 
great rail center of Hannover and struck 
Berlin, Bremen, and the Ruhr, while the © 
Eighth flew 900 miles to pound targets 
in East Prussia, Poland, and North- 
east Germany. A more formidable version 
of the Flying Fortress appeared—the 
B-17G. Beneath its nose was a new chin 
turret holding two .50-caliber machine 
guns. 





Race: As the air offensive reached a 
new peak, so did the Luftwaffe’s bitter 
counterattack. Last week’s raids showed 
the Allies still could reach their chosen 


' targets and smash them effectively. Mas- 


tery of the skies was not the question. 
What was important was the cost of the 
offensive. Each new tactic of the German 
defenders aimed to make the cost of at- 
tack unbearably high; each countermaneu- 
ver of the Allies sought to keep their 
losses low. 

Two criteria, both arbitrary, are used 
to measure the cost of an offensive like 
that now launched against Germany. By 
one, the damage done—if it is great 
enough — justifies the loss of planes. 


Thus, 42 industrial plants destroyed or 
damaged and more than 1,000 acres 
devastated in Diisseldorf by about 5,000 
tons of bombs were well worth the 
price paid by the RAF—an estimated 
72 bombers. 

The other criterion is whether losses 
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Associated Press photos 


Precision bombing: Photo and drawing show how Fortresses wrecked the Messerschmitt factory at Regensburg 


exceed replacement ability. If they do, 
raids must peter out and gradually come 
to a halt. By this standard the Allied air 
offensive is in no danger of failure. Both 
the RAF Bomber Command and the 
Eighth Air Force have increased in size 
despite all the losses suffered. The growth 
of the Eighth has been more rapid and 
spectacular than that of the RAF. In the 
first mass raid on Emden, for example, the 
Eighth three weeks ago was able to put 
into action 700 planes of all types. | 

But the German fighters have also grown 
in number, to perhaps twice the size of 
last year’s force, while their destructive 
power has increased with the development 
of bizarre new tactics and weapons (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 6). To meet the rising power 
of the Luftwaffe, the Allies devised new 
tactics. The most important were diver- 
sionary raids, explored and established by 
the Eighth in its first assaults on the Reich. 
Last June, when small fortress formations 
flew to the edges of Germany without es- 
cort and relied on their own firepower for 
protection, they used roundabout routes 
and spread their attacks to scatter fighter 
opposition. 

Last week, when the Fortresses blasted 
Frankfort, Liberators lured the German 
fighters out over the North.Sea. And when 
Forts and Liberators, drawing on the new 
strength of the Eighth, arched north over 
Sweden to strike Gdynia, Danzig, Marien- 
burg, and Pomerania in the Eastern Reich, 
they provided the classic example of an 
unexpected route and surprise attack. 

Adopting the American system of chang- 
ing routes, and equipped with enough 
bombers for diversions, the RAF night 
raiders cut their losses too. In three heavy 
raids last week, accompanied by eight 
subsidiary attacks in which speedy Mos- 


quito bombers played a big part, they lost 
only 50 bombers. Another British method 
of cutting losses was to step up speed 
bombing, concentrating their attacks so 
that the planes flew over dangerous target 
areas in as little time as possible. At Ber- 
lin, this method cut losses from 47 bomb- 
ers in one raid to 22 in the next, and it 
reached a peak on Sept. 22 at Hannover, 
when the bombs fell at a rate of more than 
70 tons a minute—a new high in the in- 
tensity of bombing. 


Russian Resurge 


The great Red Army of 1943 got its 
second wind last week and advanced all 
along the front from Leningrad to the 
Black Sea while the Nazi retreat to the 
west, planned and otherwise, was once 
again in full swing. 

The liberation of besieged Leningrad 
was in sight when Russian troops came 
out of the thick forests and marshes east 
of the city and broke into the German de- 
fense line stretching south to Lake Ilmen. 
Below the lake they cut the strategic 
north-south railroad when infantry and 
tanks, covered by planes, captured the 
railroad city of Nevel, 70 miles east of 
the Latvian border. Nevel’s fall meant 
the Nazis had lost the use of the rail lines 
between Leningrad, the Baltic states, and 
White Russia. It also posed a new threat 


to the fortress city of Vitebsk, northern 


hinge of the German line running through 
the White Russian cities of Orsha, Mogi- 
lev, and Gomel. 5 


Dnieper: On the Dnieper, from the 
White Russian border to the river’s bend 
at Dnepropetrovsk, the Russians scored 
three great successes. Three weeks ago Red 


+ 


Army parachute troops had dropped along 
the east bank of the Dnieper to join parti- 
san guerrillas on the west bank and clear 
the way for west-bank bridgeheads. Last 
week, while the paratroopers and guerril- 
las harried the Germans from the rear, Red 
Army regulars crossed the Dnieper unde 
the cover of night. Over pontoon bridges 
and on rafts, dinghies, and rowboats, men 
and tanks swarmed over the broad river 
while German artillery raked the low east 
bank. In a few days three bridgeheads 
were established—one at the junction of 
the Pripet and the Dnieper north of Kiev. 
one south of Kiev, and the third near 
Kremenchug, where a railroad runs par- 
allel to the Dnieper behind its west bank. 

From north and south, Kiev was 
threatened by columns fanning out from 
the bridgeheads, and the troops near 
Kremenchug.: pushed into the rail network 
that joins Crimea with the west. Along 
the strong extension of the Dnieper line. 
from Dnepropetrovsk to the Sea of Azov, 
the Germans still covered the Crimea. 
But they gave up.their last foothold in 
the Caucasus—the Taman Peninsula— 
which had served to protect the Crimea 
from Russian sea-borne attack. 

In a cable from Stockholm last week, a 
NEWSWEEK correspondent outlined the 
Wehbrmacht’s dilemma: eek 

“Where the Germans can finally halt is 
anybody’s guess, but it is clear that they 
must go much farther back if any real 
shortening of the front is to be achieved. 
As the front ran on Oct. 1, the shortening 
amounted to barely 100 miles, or roughly 
1,000 miles reduced to 900—not enough 
to justify the abandonment of _ the 
Ukraine farming and industrial areas and 
the losses incurred in retreat. 

“Stockholm military experts consider 
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WAR TIDES 





The competition in wits and in- 
genuity on which the length and cost 
of the war depend so heavily reaches its 
fastest pace on the daylight strategic 
airfront over Europe. New or revised 
tactics are used in almost every major 
bombing attack, and they are met with 
new or revised tactics. New or improved 
instruments of attack and protection 
appear month by month, if not week 
by week. Perhaps never before in the 
history of warfare has the race between 
offense and defense been so swift. 

German anti-aircraft fire, on the whole, 
continues to advance, in altitude and 
precision. At places it is terrific. Relative- 
ly, however, the increased strength of the 


been due more to fighter planes. It has 
long since ceased to be news that the 
Germans have moved a substantial num- 
ber of fighters from the Russian front 
to the west and that they have converted 
most of their bomber production to 
fighters. Certainly there are far more 
German fighters in the west than on 
either the Russian or the Mediterranean 
fronts and perhaps not many less than on 
the other two fronts combined. 

The Eighth Air Force has demolished 
or damaged a number of aircraft factories, 
including the Messerschmitt plant at 
Regensburg with a capacity of about 200 
fighter planes. a month. Nevertheless, 
even though total German aircraft pro- 
duction probably has declined, output 
of fighter planes may have increased up 
to the present, owing to the conversion 
of bomber plants. So far this production 
has been sufficient to maintain, if not 


There is reason to think that the 
German reserves of fighter planes have 








German defenses in recent months has: 


to augment, the German fighter strength. 


Notes on the Air Front 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


been worn thin, if they have not been 
exhausted. Obviously, if the Allied bomb- 
ers can damage or destroy enough Ger- 
man aircraft plants or enough feeder 
manufacturers of critical parts, and if 
they can destroy enough German fighters 
in the air or on the ground, the defensive 
arm of the Luftwaffe will go into a 
decline. Once we get over the top, the 
decline may become fairly rapid. 


- Everyone who has drawn lines to the 
targets of the Eighth Air Force must 
have thought of the comparison to foot- 
ball: the wide-end run to Danzig and 
the other Baltic targets, the off-tackle 
drives to Emden, Hamburg, and Kiel, 
on one side, and to targets in France, on 
the other, and the line plunges into the 
heart of Germany. Doubtless if the 
composition, routes, and time schedules 
of these bomber forces were publicly 
charted, the comparison would seem even 
more apt. They are contrived so that 
some attacking units will draw off Ger- 
man fighter forces, while others try to go 
through the hole in the line and get out 
again. Unlike football, however, every 
attacking force carries the ball. With 
three, four, or five striking units of 
adequate size, the possible combinations 
of maneuver and feint become almost 
incalculable. 

The earlier relief of some of our air 
enthusiasts that our heavy bombers could 
protect themselves adequately has been 
modified. At ieast, they now admit that 
fighter protection is a. great help. By the 
use of belly -tanks, the range of our 
fighters has been lengthened. The P-47s 
have already made at least one round 
trip of 600 miles, which is sufficient to 
provide protection for bombers to the 


Ruhr and back. The P-38s have an even 
greater potential range. On the longer 
runs, the fighter escorts cannot go all the 
way, but they can cut down losses by 
running interference through the front 
lines of German fighters and reducing 
the distance during which the bombers 
must rely on their own supplies of am- 
munition. 

From now until late spring, weather 
is likely to hamper bomber operations 
from Britain. This obstacle will be off- 
set, partly if not completely, by a larger 
number of American heavy bombers. 
During the summer there were good days 
which could not be utilized to full ad- 
vantage because our forces were in- 
adequate. 

The use of Italian air bases will com- 
pel the Germans further to disperse their 
defenses and should permit even trickier 
combinations of attack. But the main 
weight of the strategic air assault of the 
Allies must continue to be hurled from 
Britain. More of the main targets” are 
closer to Britain than to Southern Italy, 
and the immense and elaborate installa- 
tions necessary to sustain the assault on 
the RAF-Eighth Air Force scale could 
not be developed in Italy in a short time. 


During the last few months, the Ger- 
man air defense has gained at the expense 
of the Allied air offense. But the net 
advantage, due partly to sheer weight, 
lies still with the offense. This does not 
mean that the apostles of strategic bomb- 
ing—at least the more moderate among 
them—are wrong. It does mean that the 
cost in planes and air crews of the bomb- 
ing assault may be heavier than some of 
them, and many of their Jay followers, 
had anticipated. 





the Germans between the devil and the 
sea, for the only line east of the Vistula 
and the Carpathians that will offer a real 
saving of men and material would be the 
Riga-Odessa line, but the more the Ger- 
mans retreat, the more they expose Reich 
territory to the Red Air Force.” 


Poke in the Face 


The ferry across the Korea Strait is as 
typically Japanese as a Shinto shrine or 
a blossom-scented tea garden. Run by the 
Imperial Japanese Government Railways 
between the ports of Shimonoseki in Japan 
and Fusan, at the southern tip of Korea, 
it carries the bulk of the Japanese-Korean 
passenger traffic. The 150-mile trip pass- 
ing north of Tsushima, an island contain- 
ing the Takeshiki naval station, takes 


about eight hours in the fast 3,300-ton 
ferry boats. 

The steamers accommodate 45 first- 
class and 200 second-class passengers. 
They once had special “foreign food 
gracefully prepared,” dining saloons offer- 
ing such delicacies as “eggs on ham, under- 
or overdone to your order . . . 90 sen.” The 
boats also take on deck passengers who 
park where. they can and are generally sick 
into hopelessly inadequate eardboard boxes 


-handed out at the gangplank. Because of 


the rough water, the trip is to the Japanese 
the equivalent of an Englishman’s Channel 
crossing—an occasional necessity regarded 
with dread. The one difference is that the 
Korea Strait is so well protected by sur- 
rounding islands that in wartime all good 
Japanese have regarded it as completely re- 
moved from combat danger. 





Last week that illusion was ended. The 
Tokyo radio announced that an enemy 
submarine, presumably American, had tor- 
pedoed one of the ferry boats, sinking it 
with the loss of all but 72 of the 616 per- 
sons aboard. Worst of all from the point 
of view of “face,” the incident occurred not 
far from Tsushima and hence right under 
the nose of the Imperial navy. 


Parachute Prince 


The PT boat swung into the Sardinian 
port. As the little craft approached, its 
chief passenger, Brig. Gen. Theodore 
Roosevelt, warily scrutinized the dock. 
He had expected to find Italians, or may- 
be even Germans. Instead, he saw a tall 
figure in an American uniform. There, on 
that remote dock, stood none. other than 
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Lt. Col. Serge Obolensky, formerly a lead- 
ing spirit in New York social life. 

Leading four officers and men in a 
parachute jump over Sardinia on Sept. 13, 
Obolensky, who is over 50, had made a 
perfect landing just north of Cagliari. It 
was his first combat jump. Later Obolen- 
sky and another officer walked all night 
from their landing to the headquarters of 
the Italian Carabiniéri to deliver letters 
from Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
General Castellano, the Italian officer who 
signed the armistice on behalf of Marshal 
Pietro Badoglio. 

The Russian nobleman who gave up his 
title when he became an American citizen 
in 1931, was a member of the Czar’s Im- 
perial Guard in the last war, and was 
wounded in action. In 1941, when he was 
50, he was rejected by the United States 
Army when he tried to enlist. Joining the 
New York State Guard as a private, he 
later was commissioned in the active forces, 
eventually qualified as a jumper. 


— 


Tito’s Partisans 
Extent of Their Balkan Gains 
Begins to Become Apparent 


Last week for the first time the curtain 
was raised on the activities of the most 
mysterious of Allied armies—the Narodna 
Oslobodilatchka Voiska (People’s Army of 
Liberation) , otherwise known as the Yugo- 
slav Partisans. It is under -the supreme 
command of a civilian, Josip Brozovitch, 
popularly called Tito, who in his turn 
obeys the directives issued by the Vece. 
a central anti-Fascist Council of Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes headed by the for- 
mer speaker of the Yugoslav Parliament, 
Dr. Ivan Ribar. 


Organization: Under Tito’s com- 
mand some 5,000 officers, among them 
eleven generals, direct the far-flung opera- 
tions of the Liberation Army whose effec- 
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tive strength, including the Partizanskj 
Odredi Jugoslavije (Yugoslav Partisan 
Detachments) is estimated at 180,000. 
From his secret headquarters somewhere 
in the heart of rugged Bosnia, Com. 
mander-in-Chief Tito issues regular daily 
and, on occasion, special communiqués. 
An American correspondent, Daniel De 
Luce of the Associated Press (see page 
93), recently reached a~“Partisan Brigade 
Headquarters” in Yugoslavia, after dodg. 
ing German and pro-Nazi Croat patrol. 
Beginning Oct. 2, he started sending a 
series of dispatches giving many hitherto 
unknown details about the Partisan Army, 
its organization, armament, and the extent 


- of its operations. De Luce confirmed what 


had been previously known, that the 
Partisan Army is made up largely of 
Communists, who wear red stars on their 
uniforms, flaunt the hammer-and-sickle 
insignia, and exchange the clenched-fist 
salute, but he also found many non-Con- 
munists—“black-robed Catholic priests” 
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The most recent exploit in the mid- 
Pacific consisted of a heavy raid on 
Wake, in which the island was attacked 
by carrier-borne aircraft and by gunfire. 
This occurred on Oct. 5, closely following 
a conference on Pacific strategy held in 
Honolulu by Admirals King, Nimitz, and 
Halsey. The Island had previously been 
raided by a Pacific Fleet task force on 
Feb. 23, 1942, and since then .bombed 
seven times by heavy Army Planes tak- 
ing off from Midway, 1,034 miles away. 
This recent raid followed the Sept. 1 
carrier-borne aircraft raid on Marcus 
Island lying between Wake and Japan, 
about 770 miles from Wake and 1,040 
from Japan. 

On Sept. 4, Marines who had already 
occupied Funafuti, a fairly good enclosed 
atoll base in the Ellice Islands, about 
10 by 5 miles in extent, moved north 
and took over Nanomea, or St. Augustine 
Island, about 275 miles northwest of 
Funafuti. This brought them about 500 
miles from Tarawa, or Cook Island, and 
650 from Nauru, the phosphate. island. 
Cook Island is perhaps the best base in 
the Gilberts, though Makin or Taritari, 
120 miles north, and Nonuti, or Syden- 
ham Island, 300 miles north of St. Augus- 
tine, are usable, and -Makin is quite 
strategically placed as it is only 250 miles 
from Jaluit, the most important Japa- 
nese. eastern outpost in the Marshall 
Islands. The principal bases in the Gil- 
berts were attacked by a carrier force and 
Army and Navy heavy bombers Sept. 
18-19. 

The above, with the exception of the 





The Lines of Our Pacific Strategy 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


bombing of Nauru, portrays the opera- 
tions carried on in the mid-Pacific. All of 
these recent operations, with the ex- 
ception of St. Augustine, where a landing 
was made, were raids, but perhaps also 
forerunners of future occupations. 


Mid-Pacific strategy is still not 
clear. In comparison with events happen- 
ing elsewhere, as in Italy and the South- 
west Pacific, the above were naval and 
air operations, limited in character as 
compared with the amphibious war being 
fought elsewhere. 

The direct route from Honolulu to 
Luzon is still 4,767 miles, passing between 
Wake and Marcus Island and through 
the Marianas, with many spots to clean 
up en route. From New Guinea to Luzon 
the direct distance is 2,100 miles, with 
many steppingstones between where land- 
based airpower can be utilized, as is being 
done in the Southwest Pacific. To date 
the one hookup in the limited operations 
conducted from. Honolulu, and the am- 
phibious operations conducted by General 
MacArthur, is the South Pacific Com- 
mand under Admiral Halsey. As the war 
develops, raids will become more and 
more subordinated to total or amphibious 
war. This is the picture in the Pacific. 


~ Coming to a more specific analysis 
of recent events in the -mid-Pacific, 
Marcus Island, Wake, Jaluit in the Mar- 
shalls, the Gilberts, Ellices, and the Sa- 
moas lie almost in a direct line, the 
total distance being 4,188 miles. This is 
the direct line of communication between 


line of communications caused by a 


Japan and her easternmost mid-Pacific 
holdings. Since Japanese shipping must 
be tied up in operations much farther 
west, this eastern communication line 
should be an air line, and the character 
of the atolls en route would presuppose 
that the transit of supplies and men are 
carried by seaplanes. 

Wake’s recapture might, entail a large 
expenditure of manpower, and if it were 
retaken its strategic value weighed 
against more important spots would not 
be great, for there are hundreds of atolls 
in the Carolines and Marshalls that could 
be used to repair the break in the direct 


recapture of Wake. 

Suppose a frontal move was contem- 
plated against Truk. It would mean 
cleaning up the nests of Japanese islands 
lying between Honolulu and Truk and 
must precede any mass movement of 
troops along that route. And if it suc- 
ceeded, would it bring the Japanese Fleet 
out to fight? Not unless Japanese naval 
strategy has changed lately. 

And what is the value of @- frontal 
move, compared with a flank move made 
via the Southwest Pacific, where land- 
based air cover, as well as air cover 
from carriers, can be furnished almost the 
entire distance, with reserves in ‘Aus- 
tralia,-much nearer the fighting front 
than those in Honolulu? Compared with 
the Coral Sea battle, Guadalcanal, and 
the amphibious warfare conducted in the 
Solomons and New Guinea, the recent 
raids, though exceedingly well carried 
out tactically, were minor in character. 
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cific Newsweek—Fore 
1ust For the first time enough was revealed about the Yugoslav front to define the areas of fighting (shaded portions) 
ther 
_ and “prosperous town businessmen”—co- and one plane and admitted the loss of patches as “completely chaotic.” Of 600 
nal operating with it. four tanks. Fiume and nearby Susak railroad stations in Croatia, all but 112 
pe From De Luce’s account and other re- were in German hands, but the Partisans have been wrecked by the guerrillas. 

ports reaching London, it was possible for remained entrenched in the surrounding Deep in the center of the war-torn 
arge the first time to piece together a fairly hills. country, the Partisans were in control of 
nail complete and authentic picture of Parti- Southward along the jagged Dalmatian wide portions of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
hed san control in the Nazi-occupied country. coast, the Partisans appeared to be in Sandjak.On Oct. 1, the First Bosnian 
oe control of almost the entire island chain Corps under Gen. Kosta Nadich seized 
rolls Areas: Six main areas appear to have from Krk to Mljet, most of which had the large, strongly fortified mining town of 
wuld been liberated by the Partisan troops or to fallen to them as a result of the Italian Tuzla, making prisoners of 1 general, 80 
al be the battlefields of major operations. To surrender. On the mainland, the Germans other officers, and 2,186 soldiers, and 
. x the north, all of the Istrian Peninsula was held all the major ports, but most of the capturing vast booty, including twenty 
y reported in revolt, with local fighting tak- small fishing villages dotting the coast railway cars full of ammunition. Near 
“ail ing place everywhere from Fiume to Gori- were in Partisan hands. These gains in- Travnik, an armored train was derailed 
ae zia and beyond in the province of Venezia. cluded two solid stretches, one from Susak by the Partisans who also routed a Ger- 
ale The biggest Partisan success in this area to Zara in the north and the other be- can column between Banjaluka and Kotor 
and was the capture on Oct. 5 of the large tween Omis and Optizen in the south. Varos. 

of Italiay island of Lussino, 30 ‘miles south- The heaviest fighting in this area took Most of Montenegro also was in Parti- 

hes east of Pola. A communiqué broadcast place in the vicinity of Klis, 4 miles in- san hands, as the Liberation Army’s Fifth 
leet from Tito’s headquarters reported that land from the big seaport of Split, and Corps under Gen. Wika Dancevich seized 
nal Croat “naval units” had seized the island between Sinj and Knin. On Oct. 8, the the large towns of Kolasin on the Tara 

in a two-day fight. At the battle’s end capture of Kupresh, 55 miles inland from River and Bijelopolje on the Lim; Pri- 
ntal 258 German officers and men, four heavy Split, by the First Serbian Division under jepolje, some 25 miles to the north on the 
wr guns, and a tanker with about 23,000 Gen. Kocha Popovich was announced. same river, was also taken. With the large 
teal gallons of gasoline fell into the hands of In Croatia too, the Partisans scored centers of Niksic and Plevije previously 
anett the Partisans. new successes over a wide area. The occupied by the Partisans, the Germans in 
‘the Elsewhere in the northwestern sector a Twelfth Croat Division, operating close this area appeared to hold little more than 
“ont Partisan force cut the strategic Ljubljana- to the Hungarian border and along the the seaboard and its immediate hinter- 
ot Trieste railroad—one of the main lines__ river Drava, seized the towns of Toplice land. 
vith feeding the German front in Italy—in the Varazdinske and Ludbrijeg. To the south- To combat the Partisans the Germans 
and neighborhood of Rakek, 30 miles north- west, the First Croat Corps occupied a have employed not more than a total of 
‘the east of Trieste. Several small towns in this railroad station near Karlovac. Zagreb, the some six to eight divisions. Probably none 
hewn area were the scenes of heavy fighting. capital of the puppet dictator Ante Pave- of them’ is a full strength, first-line outfit. 
ried A regular tank battle took place between itch, was reported under virtual siege by Two of them, called the Prinz Eugen and 
ay Trieste and Fiume, where the Partisans the Partisans, with conditions inside the Der Teufel Divisions, have been in action 

claimed destruction of ten German tanks city of 180,000 described in Swedish dis- along the coast against the Partisans. To 
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a large extent, however, the Nazis are able 
to rely on the Ustachis, the puppet troops 
from Croatia, which have been used lib- 
erally in all the fighting. 


Chetniks: News from Gen. Draja 
Mikhailovitch’s Chetnik forces continued 
to be sparse. The Chetniks, still in bitter 
rivalry with the Partisans, control an ill- 
defined area in Central and Southern 
Serbia roughly circumscribed by the towns 
of Zvornik, Uzice, Kragujevac, and 
Skoplje. They have been almost complete- 
ly inactive in the past few months. 

With Allied liaison officers now func- 
tioning at the headquarters of both Tito 
and Mikhailovitch, the British Mia_le 
East Command continues to exert strong 
pressure on the two rival leaders, urging 
them to coordinate their efforts and to 
stop fighting each other. Thus far Mik- 
hailovitch has not agreed to accept the 
strategic direction of Cairo in spite of a 
recent warning that supplies might be 
withheld if he continued his tactics. 

In another attempt to end the internal 
strife of the patriot forces, which hampers 
Allied plans for a full-dress Balkan inva- 
sion, King Peter of Yugoslavia on Oct. 7 
broadcast from Cairo an urgent appeal 
to his countrymen. The 20-year-old mon- 
arch declared himself “concerned and sad- 
dened” by the insufficient harmony of 
Yugoslavs both at home and abroad. “We 
are all one family,” he said, “and we know 
our disagreements have roots deep in his- 
tory, but we know equally well that 
family quarrels often happen to be the 
most acute.” King Peter promised his sub- 
jects that as soon as their country was 
liberated they would be given an oppor- 
tunity to express their views in complete 
liberty, and ended: “The day of deliver- 
ance is not far off.” 
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The Road Back: New Guinea Advance 
Is First Long Step to Philippines 


This was retreat as the Japs had never 
known it before. From the Solomons to 
New Guinea, the Mikado’s once conauer- 
ing legions everywhere were withdra’ -g 
from the painfully won island em .-re. 

In the Solomons, the Japanese carried 
out a frantic evacuation of the Kolorban- 
gara Island garrison, once probably num- 
bering 10,300 mén. During this operation, 
many of their barges were sunk by Allied 
ships and planes. Then, on Oct. 6, the same 
day that American troops landed on the 
island and occupied Vila, its chief base, 
American warships met up with a Japa- 
nese naval force apparently trying to evac- 
uate men from nearby Vella Lavella Is- 
land. In the ensuing fight, a Japanese 
light cruiser and two destroyers were sunk 
while the rest of the enemy ships fled. 

In New Guinea, the Japs backtracked 
through the rough country of interior New 
Guinea toward Madang, Wewak, and Hol- 
landia, their last bases on the northern 
shore of the island. Strategically, this re- 
treat had more serious implications than 
the Solomons move. Gen. Charles H. 
Willoughby, General MacArthur’s spokes- 
man, characterized the New Guinea moves 
as laying “the pattern of the next six or 
seven months if they give us the means to 
do it.” And as has become customary in 
the Pacific, this newest advance took 
Allied troops into some of the weirdest 
country in the world. 


Valleys: Northeast New Guinea is a 


jumble of towering mountains, hot high 
plains, orchid-strewn forests, and impass- 


<u 


ADMIRALTY 


‘EW BRITAIN 


The Allies drove straight across the interior of New Guinea (arrow) 
to outflank Jap bases on the north coast 


a 


able swamps; a country of pygmies, head. 
hu_ters, and cannibals, of giant bats, birds 
of paradise, and fish that hop around on 
la. 
Its most notable feature from a military 
standpoint is the mountain chain formed 
by the Bismarck and Kratke Ranges 
which parallels the coast from a point east 
of Salamaua to well west of Madang. To 
the south of this barrier lie thousands of 
square miles of little-known country, but 
to the north the ground slopes in a suc. 
cession of lesser heights to the sea 50 to 70 
miles off. Between the mountains and 
their northern foothills lie the valleys of 
the Markham and the Ramu Rivers—a 
natural route leading to the north coast 
Jap bases. 

At the beginning of this route in the 
Markham Valley and in the regions just 
to the southeast, the Australians developed 
large gold fields. Air transport was the 
only way to move anything in the jungle, 
and as a result nearly every village boast- 
ed an air strip. Civilization came in on the 
wings of commercial planes. But in the 
upper Markham and in the Ramu Valley, 
the white man made little penetration— 
until the Japs came. 

Early this year peace left the upland 
valleys. The Japanese needed an inland 
supply route less vulnerable to air attack 
than were their shipping lanes along the 
coast. So they began to cut a motor track 
through the forested mountains and the 
grass-covered plains from Madang to Lae. 
This task was not simple, and Australian 
bushmen, resorting to the tactics which 
had won them many a kangaroo or buf- 
falo in the Northern Territory of their 
homeland, made it much harder. For 
months members of Australian patrols in 
small groups of two or three snaked 
through the tall Kunai grass to spy upon 
enemy road builders. Others hid in native 
huts by day, coming out at night at which 
time they launched stinging attacks upon 
the Japanese. 

There were few Aussies, many Japs. 
Work on the road progressed. The Japs 
were well supplied. In addition to their 
regular fare they had the produce stolen 
from the gardens of the tribesmen. Worse, 
the noise they made frightened off the 
cassowaries (large  ostrich-like _ birds), 
bandicoots (big rodents), wallabies 
(small kangaroos) , and other game in the 
Kunai grass and the forests on which the 


natives depended. 


Plan: To halt this Jap advance inland, 
the Allies put into effect a plan based on 
the principle of “fix ’em in one place, sur- 
prise ’em in another.” Fixed at Salamaua, 
the Japs were surprised and defeated at 
Lae. Then, while the Ninth Australian 
Division went on by sea to capture Finsch- 
hafen, the Seventh Division began to 








W: HASTEN to assure you that 
there is no witchcraft involved 
in the scene suggested here. 


There is, however, a degree of 
magic ... resulting from the combi- 
nation of glorious Four Roses Whis- 
key with certain other ingredients, 
and the vigorous shaking thereof. 


This magic produces the finest and 
most flavorful Whiskey Sour that 
ever you poured from a frosty 
shaker. A truly matchless drink for 
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a cool, crisp autumn evening. 


You may want to try your hand 
—this very evening, for example. 
Here’s all you do: (But be sure to use 
that finest of whiskies, Four Roses.) 


Put one part lemon juice and 
three parts Four.Roses into a cock- 
tail shaker. Add sugar to taste. 


Shake well with cracked ice, strain 
into glasses and then, if you wish, 
decorate each drink with a cherry 
and slice of orange. 
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Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies—90 proof . Frankfort Distilleries,Inc., Louisville and Baltimore 
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F YOUR BAR or pack- 

age store is some- 
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tient. We are trying to 

apportion our prewar 

stocks to assure you a 

continuing supply until 

the war is won. Mean- 

while, our distilleries are devoted 

100% to the production of alcohol 

for explosives, rubber, and other 
vital war products. 
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—except for government taxes. 



































An interpretation of Dmitri Shostakovitch’s _ 


Seventh Symphony, as painted for the Capehart 
Collection by William Gropper. The Seventh, 
written by Russia’s contemporary titan in the 
realm of symphonic music, was composed during 
the epoch-making Siege of Leningrad. 


Portfolios of reproductions of paintings in the 
Capehart Collection may be secured at nominal 
charge from your Capehart dealer, or direct from 
the Capehart Division at Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 


The Capehart (Chippendale) with the time-proved 
record changer that turns the records over, and FM 
radio reception. Control stations may be placed 
throughout your home and the grounds. 





Lenmcrap hurls defiance at the invader. 
Heroic flame drives out the savage, and the 
city’s peril has passed over. . . . Suddenly 
a note is sung, recalling the defiance. And a 
great chorale of mankind, singing “Triumph! 
Triumph!” 

Music exults and exalts. It shoulders men 
skyward. Be it the forging symphony or the 
sublime chorale—on its surging power the 
spirit rises. 

The Capehart owner knows these things. 
For the world’s great music comes to him— 
in radiant splendor—through his Capehart 
Phonograph-Radio. 

The maker of these fine instruments, the 
Farnsworth Television & Radio Corpora- 
tion, is now developing and producing highly 


CAPE HART — 
Sroduca 


The Shostakovitch Seventh Symphony, painted by William Gropper for the Capehart Collection 


scientific electronic instruments for our 
armed forces. So that Capeharts are, at the 
present time, not being built. 

But your Capehart dealer will be happy 
to continue looking after all your musical 
requirements. Although recordings of the 
Seventh Symphony are not yet available, you 
may care to hear the Victor recordings of the 
Shostakovitch First Symphony (No. M-192) 
and the Shostakovitch Fifth (No. M-619), 
both by Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra; or the Columbia recordings of the 
First (M-472) and the Fifth (M-520), both 
by Rodzinski and the Cleveland Orchestra. 

Capehart Division, Farnsworth Television 
& Radio Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 


INVEST IN VICTORY—BUY WAR BONDS 
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march up the Markham River Valley in 
pursuit of the Japanese. 

Ever since, the long crocodile of men 
and supplies has wound steadily on. At first 
the smooth bottom lands of the river val- 
ley, firm now at the end of the more or 
less dry “dry” season, made for excellent 
marching. It was “bonzer” country to the 
Diggers who had come from the sand-fly- 
ridden tidal-swamps and black-sand slush 
of Lae. There was no jungle. They 
marched on a gently rising track and slept 
on dry Kunai grass. There wasn’t even 
an enemy—just occasional deserted fox- 
holes to remind them that he’d been there. 
Sometimes a Digger would slice the silence 
of the valley with a potshot at a coconut, 


a monitor lizard, or a running flightless . 


rail (a bird something on the order of the 
road runner of the American Southwest) . 

So the Australians came to the head of 
the Markham and on to the creek- 
threaded plateau which divides the source 
of this river from that of the Ramu. At 
Kaiapit, the head of the Japanese track 
from Madang, some resistance might have 
been expected,’ but natives greeted the 
scouts of the advance patrols with a jubi- 
lant “Japan man all gone finish.” 

The column, reinforced by troops flown 
in from Moresby, pressed on. Everywhere 
its path was crisscrossed by rivers pitching 
steeply to the sea—some, like the Umi, so 
rapid that engineers rigged hand lines for 
the wading soldiers and used tractors to 
drag the jeeps across. Between the rivers 
stretched a veldt of Kunai grass 6 feet 
high and dry and swordlike. The men 
marched through it until they came to the 
jungle fringe which marked the beginning 
of the Ramu River and the start of their 
downward trek. 

In the main the Japs put only light pa- 
trols in the way of the advancing column, 
which moved from the headwaters of the 
Ramu downstream to Kaigulin, made a 
sortie northwest of Wanpun, then con- 
tinued west to the air strip and mission 
village of Dumpu and on 15 miles to Kesa- 
wai. That put the Australians within strik- 
ing distance of the string of Jap bases 
that begins at Madang. 


Bases: Before the war Madang, We- 
wak, and Hollandia were little more than 
emergency ports for steamers in the inter- 
island trade. In 1942, however, they be- 
came important steppingstones for the 
Japanese. Planes could refuel there and 
luggers and barges gain shelter as they 
stole down the New Guinea coast. With 
the beginning of MacArthur’s campaign 


to reconquer the island and with the . 


Allies’ slow but continued successes in 
the Solomons they took on an added im- 
portance as staging centers for men and 
supplies going up to the fighting theaters. 
_ Madang is on the north shore of Scher- 
ing Peninsula which juts into Astrolabe 
Bay to form a neat and serviceable ‘land- 
locked harbor, easily the best on that 
coast. Ships of up to 9,000 tons can thread 
their way through hundreds of little coral 
islands right up to the shore jetty and 


transship their goods to the larger but less 
fortunately situated town of Sek 12 miles 
up the coast. Bungalows, each with its own 
landing stage, line the bay, and the hospi- 
tal with a garden cross of brilliant red 
plants is a landmark from the air. Before 
the war the town had a population of less 
than 50 whites, 200 natives, and some 50 
Chinese. 

Wewak before the war boasted a white 
population of less than twenty. Its chief 
feature was Boram airdrome and some 
fairly extensive coconut plantations easily 


converted to large fields for planes. But 
these fields and their planes have been so 
heavily pounded in recent raids that 
Wewak has become more of a liability to 
the Japanese than an asset. 

Hollandia, 835 miles from Ambon and 
790 from Rabaul, with a splendid harbor 
in Hollandia Cove on the northeast tip of 
the larger Humboldt Bay, has become not 
only Japan’s most important air base in 
New Guinea but its key communications 
center. The Japs captured the Dutch Con- 


. troller of Hollandia in April 1942 and 


U. 8S. Army Airforce Photos from Associated Press 


.. and wrecked planes in dispersal bays right, center, and lower left 
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Assault Pattern: This formalized drawing shows 
the actual British naval task force that was used to sup- 
port the landing at Salerno (unspecified American ships 
were also used). It consisted of ten destroyers and two 
cruisers, five escort carriers, the larger regular carriers Il- 
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lustrious and Formidable, and the battleships Nelson and 
Rodney. The-composition and employment of this fleet 
probably set the pattern for future assaults in which sea- 
‘based airpower must support the feneine teoope. against 
enemy land-based airpower. 





probably interned the few other European 
residents. Behind the village with its con- 
spicuous church on the south side of the 
Noebai Naan River rise the foothills of 
the Cyclops Mountains. Few paths run 
into the interior, and the sole transport is 
by sea. 


Significance 


If Japan is as short of shipping as she 
appears to be, MacArthur’s capture of 
Finschhafen and his imminent descent upon 
Madang not only imperil the Rabaul- 
Bougainville end of the Japanese South- 
west Pacific arc but also herald the capture 
of Wewak and Hollandia. Madang is 
threatened not only by the men of the 
Seventh Division slashing down through 
the forest from the upper Ramu but also 
is open to envelopment from the air and to 
strong attack by sea. So Lae fell, and the 
fall of Lae was a part of the “pattern” for 
the months to come. 

Once Madang is taken, Allied troop 
transports can go up the Sepik (a 700- 
mile-long stream, navigable for at least 
$00 miles by steamer) to outflank first 
Wewak and then Hollandia by land, while 
naval vessels can take both ports under 
fire from the sea. When that happens Mac- 
Arthur’s men will have taken the first 
long step toward the Philippines. 


Cunningham’s Fleet 


The Royal Navy last week got a new 
chief—Admiral Sir Andrew Browne Cun- 
ningham, formerly Allied naval com- 
mander in the Mediterranean and hero of 
“Cunningham’s Pond” from the start of 
the war to the fall of Italy. The 59-year- 
old admiral took over as First Sea Lord 
and Chief of the Naval Staff from 66-year- 


old Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, who re- ~ 


signed because of ill health. Cunningham’s 
dashing personality, his keen sense of dis- 
cipline, and his 16-inch-gun voice were the 
right thing to give new zip to the British 
Fleet now that it no longer had to worry 
about the Italian Navy. 

The disappearance of that Mediter- 
ranean millstone already had resulted in a 
stepping up of Allied naval tempo. The 
first sign of this came on Oct. 5 when the 
Admiralty revealed that the British Home 
Fleet under Admiral Sir Bruce A. Fraser, 
with reinforcements of “a number” of 


American warships, including an aircraft . 


carrier, had just carried out a _— 
heavy blow against enemy shippi 
Norwegian waters. It was a d 
maneuver since the prey lay right — 
the noses of the Germans—in the isle-shel- 
tered waters of the Bodd area just above 
the Arctic Circle. But the Allies borrowed 
Pacific technique in dealing the actual blow 
from the air—the first such attack by 
American carrier-based planes against Ger- 
man-occupied Western Europe. 

The foray was a success—many hits 
were scored, including twelve qn eight 
freighters of from 3,000 to 10,000 tons. The 
only Allied losses were three bombers shot 
down by anti-aircraft fire. 

This week, the Admiralty revealed a still 
more daring foray. Disclosing for the first 
time that the British Navy now possesses 
midget submarines, it told how a number 
of these craft last Sept. 2@ wormed their 
way into the sinuous mine-infested Alten 
Fjord on Norway’s far ‘northern coast and 
attacked the crack battleship Tirpitz and 
other major German fleet units. Three of 
the subs were lost but reconnaissance 
photographs showed the raiders scored a 
bull’s-eye—the Tirpitz lay surrounded by 
save oil extending for 2 miles from_ her 
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Road to Rome 


Nazis Give Allies a Sample 
of Very Heavy Fighting Ahead 


Two American spokesmen put the Battle 
of Europe in its right perspective last 
week. Homeward bound from a trip to the 
Mediterranean front where he watched the 
shelling of Naples from a destroyer, Secre- 
tary of the Navy Knox warned at Algiers 
that “the war had just begun.” In Wash- 
ington, Secretary of War Stimson revealed 
American casualties in Italy in the first 
four weeks since the landings at Salerno: 
611 killed, 5,428 wounded, and 2,868 miss- 
ing, or a total of 8,807. In view of the 
tough fighting, the proportion of killed was 
surprisingly low. But Stimson pointed out 
that the Germans now had in Italy 20 to 
25 divisions, or from 300,000 to 375,000 
— and that “very heavy fighting” lay 


On to Rome: The Germans had a 
ready given the British Eighth Army, 
driving up Italy’s east coast, a taste of 
‘very heavy fighting.” Stunned by 
another British leapfrog maneuver which 
set a sea-borne force ashore near Termoli, 
17 miles beyond the previous limit of the 


. front, Field Marshal Albert Kesselring sent 


the Sixteenth Armored Division—one of 
seven German divisions fighting on the 
110-mile transpeninsular front—speeding 
across the Italian waist from the Naples 
area. It had orders to knock out the Brit- 
ish bridgehead at Termoli at any cost. 
The reason was plain: —- itself 
slightly north of Rome, lay only 60 road 
miles below Pescara, Adriatic terminus of 
the main transpeninsular highway and 4 
point where the British could perilously 
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outflank Rome. But the Sixteenth Pan- 
zers had already been badly mauled at 
Salerno. And though they repeatedly 
hurled their 30 remaining tanks at the 
Tommies, at one time almost driving them 
back into the surf and forcing them to call 
upon warships for a bombardment, the 
British held. 

That sent the Eighth Army lunging for- 
ward again as the northern prong of a 
pincers gradually creeping up on Rome. 
Meanwhile, despite torrential rains that 
bogged down armor and reduced air activ- 
ity, the pincers’ southern prong, Lt. Gen. 
Mark W. Clark’s Fifth Army, also punc- 
tured German defenses, Its chief move was 
a dogged advance despite mud, mines, 
demolitions, and ambushes, to the Vol- 
turno River. 

So swift was the Fifth Army’s advance 
that the Germans did not even have time 
to destroy their own ponton bridges 
thrown across the flood-swollen river to 
replace bridges smashed by Allied bomb- 
ers. And it was across those wooden spans 
that Fifth patrols moved on Oct. 9 in pur- 
suit of the enemy. Ahead*lay tough muddy 
terrain—a canal- and ditch-laced plain 
that was the first obstacle on the 97-mile 
march northward to Rome. 


Liberated Naples 


As the Fifth and Eighth Armies drove 
toward Rome, Allied military government 
officials and war correspondents took stock 
of Naples, the first big European city to be 
liberated from the Germans and, in the 
words of Herbert L. Matthews, New York 
Times correspondent, “the first Italian city 
really to fight the Germans.” 

Matthews told how in one fight that 
started in the Piazza Dante, an important 
business and shopping area, three days be- 
fore the Allied entry, citizens waged a 
pitched battle with the Germans and res- 
cued youths who had been seized as hos- 
tages. In another case, naval officers 
changed into civilian clothes to carry on 
their German-killing—a ruse that brought 
results but obviously gave the Germans 
grounds for drastic action against “civil- 
ians” in general. Taking equipment from 
their victims, the naval officers wound up 
with a miniature panzer force of ten tanks 
and armored cars as well as many citizen 
recruits ranging from boys of 15 to men 
of 60. 


Destruction: But the main impres- 
sion left by Naples was that of the ruthless 
and thorough military-destruction job car- 
ried out by the Germans. Contrary to 
many rumors that circulated before the 
Allied entry, there was little evidence of 
outright vandalism. But besides spegding 
three days in systematically destroying the 
port, the Germans blew up practically all 
the major utilities—the water, gas, and 
power systems, wrecked all civilian trucks, 
burned all food stocks they could not carry 
away, and destroyed or devastated many 
buildings they thought the Allies might 
use, including numerous hotels and the in- 


terior of Naples University, the central 
railroad station, and the 600-year-old 
Castel Sant’ Elmo. 

On the other hand, most of the city’s 
art and historical treasures seemed to have 
survived. One authority for that was 
Prof. Amedeo Maiuri, famous antiquarian 
and curator of the National Museum, who 
was found by the Allies still “on guard” 
in the museum despite a leg wound suf- 
fered on a recent visit to Pompeii. Profes- 
sor Maiuri said the Germans had left the 
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museum alone and added that its mov. 
able treasures were sent to a safe “sacred 
spot” long ago. 

Again contrary to earlier reports that 
“every building” was being mined, the 
Germans had apparently done little gen. 
eral mining. But here and there they had 
planted time bombs with foresight and 
ruthlessness. One dump of 1,500 pounds of 
high explosives, soon detected and made 
harmless, had been placed in the fashion- 
able Parker’s Hotel in the Vomeo district 





LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Soscawanex in Iraty (by wire- 
less) —It is pretty cold and very wet 
here, and it seems like a good time to 
sit indoors with a typewriter and re- 

_ view a week of war and associated 
enterprises in Italy. The rainy season 
broke loose with more or less violence 
just today and water is running from 
everything but the faucets in the Hotel 
Modern in Potenza. The water faucets 
and bathrooms are dry. Potenza was 
banged up in this campaign, and the 
Hotel Modern has many cracks in its 
walls and a hole in its skylight through 
which rain plunges into the lobby. in a 
high, boisterous column, giving an effect 
like that you find in the neighborhood 
of Victoria Falls in Africa. There are 
four cans and two buckets in the lobby 
just now, catching 20 per cent of the 
deluge. 

In the last week your correspondent 
has been in the towns of Taranto, 
Brindisi, Bari, Barletta, Bitonto, Cerig- 
nola, Foggia, Lucera, San Severo, Ser- 
racapriola, Termoli, and some 30 others. 

| The speedometer in our mighty vehicle 

—the number with the right-hand 

drive and the five-way gearshift—shows 
upward of 1,000 miles, travel for the 

.week, We had only one puncture. It was 

caused by a heavy cartridge left lying 
in the road by the Germans with or 
without instructions from the German 

General Staff. 


Early in the week some of us 
talked with Marshal Badoglio in a 
garden at the New Italian Govern- 
ment’s headquarters. The marshal is 
neat, pale, and soft-spoken. Working 
through two interpreters in French and 
Italian, he chatted freely of the last 
days of the Fascist regime in Rome, of 
Mussolini’s last words and actions be- 
fore the Germans abducted the brood- 


he received from Mussolini late in July 
thanking Badoglio for the escort of 
carabiniéri that the new Premier had 
} given the Duce to protect him from 





Rain, Badoglio, and Montgomery 


by JOHN LARDNER ! 


ing Duce last month, and of a letter. 


. doing it. 


the emotions of the populace when he 
resigned. 

Someone asked Badoglio what Musso- 
lini’s last remark to him had been. On 
hearing the question translated, the 
marshal turned swiftly to his Italian 
interpreter: “I have not spoken to 
Mussolini or he to me since Novem- 
ber 1940,” he said with all the emphasis 
he could muster. One of the things I 
noticed about the marshal was his 
great confidence that his administration 
of the King’s government would be 
successful and permanent. 


A few days later, at a point much 
nearer the front, I found General 
Montgomery in a ‘high-necked gray 
sweater, a dark beret, khaki pants, and 
red leather shoes, sitting with a com- 
mander in front of a jeep studying a 
map that rested on the Jeep’s bumper. 
The general said candidly that his mind 
was turning more on war and his own 
troops than anything else. “Politics is 
not my affair,” he said. “When do you 
think the war is going to end?” 

It appeared that the general had a 
couple of wagers of five shillings each 
with two correspondents on the dura- 
tion of the war which he fully expected 
to pocket at the proper time. As for his 
mind being on the war, there was not 
much reason to doubt it, what with 
British shellfire punctuating his talk 
and German planes doing their best to 
strafe the neighborhood. 

The German planes, as a matter of 
fact, straffed our own expédition yester- 
day on the road to Termoli. An am- 
munition clip dropped into our teapot 
and your correspondent lost a button 
off his shirt in diving for cover. Where 
will this get the German war effort? 
Nowhere at all. : 

As we go to press, a party of soldiers 
has just begun to brew tea on the 
grand stairway of the Hotel Modern in 
Potenza. It is the logical thing to do 
under the circumstances, and they are 




















To those who Wonder 


As a flight of Flying Fortresses roars into 
an English sky, the wonderment of a 
child voices the question that people all 
over the earth are asking today. 

For a great power is spreading throughout 
the world as a result of war. It is power 
that will shorten this war... power that can 
change and better the lives of people all over 
the earth when the war is won. 

It is the power of the modern airplane 
engine. 

Today, Wright Cyclone engines are carry- 
ing men, materials, and air might into 
every corner of the world... helping to 


THREE OF THE MANY OUTSTANDING ARMY AND NAVY AIRCRAFT POWERED BY WRIGHT CYCLONE ENGINES 


a 


NORTH AMERICAN 8-25 MITCHELL — 
bombed Tokyo, spear-headed the 


over; basin eee and fights today on aes 


DOUGLAS A-20 HAVOC — , fast, 
hard-hitting, and one of the deadliest 
fighters, this plane has over 30 
ical uses, 


“They're off again, Granddad... See how clean and easy they 


leave the ground...” 
"It’s their 


at power, lad... pune of nearly 5,000 horses har- 
nessed to their wings... power 


that is changing the whole world.”’ 


**How, Granddad? Why will it change the world?” 


win the objectives of our flyers and fight- 
ing men... matching their skill with 
amazing feats of endurance. 


Wright Cyclones are demonstrating their 
stamina and dependability on 42 differ- 
ent types of American planes. On every 
Boeing B-17 Flying Fortress, best known 
of all heavy bombers. On every North 
American B-25 Mitchell, famed for bomb- 
ing Tokyo. They power the Douglas 
A-20 Havoc, the plane of more than 30 
tactical uses, and the Grumman TBF 
Avenger, the United States Navy's deadly 
torpedo bomber. 


full-size naval to: 
proved to be as 


GRUMMAN TBF AVENGER — packing 
loes, these planes 


rise weapon in the 
crucial Battle of Midway. 


Combat, transportation, communication 
—these are the vital wartime jobs of air- 
craft engine power. But out of its work 
of war great good is coming. A new age 
is opening —an age of air trade and 
transportation, and closer understanding 
among the peoples of all nations. 


This is the power that is changing the 
world... power produced by American 
men and women working together in 
freedom. The promise it holds for a 
better life is the finest ever offered to man 
sss LOOK TO THE SKY, AMERICA! 
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—the one undamaged big hotel that hoot 
already been selected by General Clark for 
his headquarters. Another blew up a build- 
ing containing newly stored American ex- 
plosives, killing an estimated 50 people and 
injuring 50 more. A third, sown in the post- 
office building, went off’ during the rush 
hour, killing over 100, mostly civilians. ° 

But in general the Germans aimed—and 
largely succeeded—in presenting the Allies 
with a functionally dead city. The chief 
problem—that of providing water—was 
partly alleviated when engineers found 
an undamaged reservoir capable of supply- 
ing the 800,000 Neapolitans with small 
quantities daily for a month if carefully 
rationed. 

Then there was food, a problem given 
into the charge of Maj. Ralph I. Straus, a 
director of the R. H. Macy depart- 
ment store in New York, whose first days 
in Naples were described by Homer Bigart 
of The New York Herald Tribune as 
“more hectic than Christmas in Macy’s 
basement.” 

Straus found the city with virtually no 
meat, no milk, no flour, and hardly any 
sugar. When he discovered 300 tons of un- 
destroyed grain near Naples, he couldn’t 
mill it immediately for lack of power. In- 
stead, he rushed arrangements for the dis- 
tribution of Allied food shipments waiting 
behind mine sweepers to enter Naples’s 
harbor. Fortunately—and here once again 
fact demolished earlier rumors that cholera 
and typhus were rife—the city had miracu- 
lously escaped serious epidemics. 

Naples’s experience created apprehension 
about the fate of Rome as the Allies ap- 
proached. There, the Germans had begun 
carrying off thousands of Italian youths for 
forced labor behind their lines, just as they 
did in Naples. They were said to be pre- 
paring as thorough a military-destruction 


Are we downhearted? NO-0-0-O! That’s how these Yanks felt in Naples, especially the one with the local belle 


job in the capital as they did in Naples. 

There were grim signs that not even 
Vatican City would necessarily escape the 
effects of German readiness to destroy. 
Pope Pius XII remained a virtual prisoner 
behind a ring of German “protective” 
guns. and was by no means safe from 
forcible removal as another means of Ger- 
man “protection.” A dispatch reaching 
Bern said that despite the nearness of St. 
Peter’s fragile dome, the main bridge to 
the Vatican over the Tiber had already 
been mined. 


Aegean Action 


Like jagged green steppingstones in the 
blue Aegean Sea, the Dodecanese islands, 
clustered around the southwest corner of 
Asiatic Turkey, lead straight toward 
Greece and the Balkans. That was the 
reason why, when Italy fell, the Germans 
swiftly seized Rhodes, the largest and most 
strategic of the Dodecanese group, while 
the British, by-passing Rhodes, put oc- 
cupation forces on several of the smaller 
more northerly islands. 

The situation had all the makings of a 
fierce air-amphibious tussle for ultimate 
possession of the outposts as well as an- 
other island chain, the Greek Cyclades, 
on the western side of the Aegean. By last 
week, that battle was already in full swing. 
It began on the morning of Oct. 3 when 
the Germans sent substantial seaborne, 
parachute, and Luftwaffe forces, probably 
based on Rhodes, to attack Kos, fish- 
shaped Dodecanese isle and birthplace of 
Hippocrates, the “Father of Medicine,” 
some 50 miles northwest of Rhodes. Evi- 
dently taking the British by surprise, the 
Germans poured onto the island by the 
thousand. In a two-day fight they cap- 
tured the town of Kos, at the island’s 
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eastern end, and its airfields, dahaing to 
have taken 600 British prisoners. 

That victory raised immediate defensive 
difficulties for British garrisons on. other 
Dodecanese isles such as Simi, only about 
20 miles north of Rhodes, and Leros, with 
its valuable harbor still farther north, as 
well as on Samos, Greek isle at the north- 
ern head of the Dodecanese chain. But 
the British had no intention of giving up 
their footholds without a hard fight. 

First, Allied bombers began smashing at 
German sea convoys, while on Oct. 7 an 
Allied naval force, sailing right into the 
Aegean, destroyed an entire enemy convoy 
and its escorts. Meanwhile, the British re- 
pelled an attack on Simi with “heavy 
casualties” to the Germans. Finally, the 
Northwest African Air Forces joined air 
squadrons from the Middle East in a fierce 
continuous assault on German airfields on 
the southern Greek mainland and on Crete 
and Rhodes. Part of the bombing was done 
by Mitchells with Lightning escorts based 
on Itay. And on Oct. 9 Lightnings from 
the Middle East caught fifteen stukas east 
of Crete, downing tlie lot. 


Significance——~— 


The Germans’ initial success in_ the 
Aegean countercampaign was due at least 
in part to one Allied miscalculation. That 
was the expectation that the Italians, with 
a 5-to-1 manpower superiority, would be 
able to hold Rhodes until the Allies ar- 
rived. The fact that the Germans quickly 
demolished that expectation provided 4 
lesson for the Allies that was summed up 
by The London Times—in future, they 
would “do well to rely strictly upon their 
own strength and their own resources, 

accepting any outside aid most willingly, 
indeed doing their utmost to procure | it, 
but never counting upon it in advance.’ 
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“Streets” in the sky... 


Day or night . 
weather ! 


. . storm or fair 


Planescoming in fast over the field. 
Airliner from Mexico . . .an ambas- 
sador in that one. Bomber from 
Britain .. . a general in that one. A 
dozen planes in the sky ... two hun- 
dred passengers . . . seeking happy 
landings. 


Inthecontrol toweran operator... 
alert and skillful ...designing a traf- 
fic pattern in the sky. 


Each plane is assigned its special 
“one-way street”’ at its special level. 


They move on circular paths... 
under directions transmitted by deli- 
cate, but dependable instruments 
operating in air conditioned space. 


Here is why Carrier Air Condition- 
ing inside the tower is vital to ade- 
quate control outside. 


Hundred-mile-an-hour traffic 
through the aerial ‘“‘street system”’ 
calls for split-second control de- 
vices. No suddén temperature 
changes may be permitted to dis- 
tort length or shape of tiny instru- 
ment parts. No dust or damp in 
the air may be allowed to jam the 


amr compirionine Carrier 


intricate, sensitive mechanisms. 


Important also... the human 
beings that control the controls must 
be protected against unbearable heat 
and energy sapping humidity. They 
must be ‘‘on the beam”’ hour in and 
hour out. Hence, air conditioning. 


But that control tower ismore than 
an island of cool efficiency ! 


It is a symbol of a better day to 
come... when air conditioning will 
widen our zonesof production. ..and 
of well-being . .. in a world at peace. 


CARRIER CORPORATION, "Syracuse, New York 
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It Takes LIGHT 
to See Things 
RIGHT! 


Production, 
‘Too! 
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FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


for Good Illumination 


For lighting that's efficient, modern, and scientific, 
investigate the new GUTH SUPER-ILLUMINATOR. 
It's an engineering feat in fixture-design which con- 
forms to all W.P.B. metal limitations — without sacri- 
ficing strength, rigidity, or durability! 

The Top-Housing is die-formed from a single sheet 
of steel. It has added strength—extra good looks 
—but costs no more than ordinary Fixtures! 


Another New GUTH Achievement 
in Fluorescent Lighting !. 

GUTH QUICK-LITERS are identical to SUPER-ILLUMINATORS 

except that they are built with special ballasts; perfected 

for speedy, efficient action. Quick, positive starting—with- 

out the use of Starter Switches! Lower operating costs! 

Tested in use over a year— approved by users everywhere! 





W. P. B. urges good lighting for War Industries. If you 
are doing War Work, you are entitled to new Fluo- 
rescent. See your nearest Electrical Wholesaler for details. 











Write or wire collect. Representative will cell with actual 


to d teate superiority of these GUTH 
Fluorescent Fixtures. 





The EDWIN F. GUTH 
COMPANY 
2615 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis, Me. 


LEADERS IN LIGHTING SINCE 1902 


political groups, 
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Franco Scrambling F rantically 
to Keep Regime From Collapse 


Spain Shows Signs of Revolt 
as Opposition Factions Unite 
Against Dictator and Falange 


The dark curtain of Fascist censorship 
was lifted in Spain last week. It revealed a 
scene of political despair, a realization 
that the game was up. Spain’s Fascist ally 
was gone, its Nazi ally was under siege; 
and in the weary, faction-split Iberian 
Peninsula the power of another dictator, 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco, tottered. 
Emboldened by Allied successes, Spanish 
from far to the 
right to the extreme left, began to join 
forces in a rapidly growing movement 
against Franco which promised action as 


explosive as the revolution which burst in 


JMy 19386—only this time as an uprising 
to restore the monarchy with Prince Don 


: Juan as King. 


The rumblings of revolt were freely ad- 
mitted on Oct. 4 by a party station, Radio 
Falange at Valladolid, which quoted the 
Spanish magazine Espafiol on the “hostile 
maneuvers” against the moon-faced Cau- 
dillo. While the planned uprising was said 
to be dictated by “Freemasons and Marx- 
ists,” the broadcast declared “the plain 
truth is that many currents of varied 
political types and sometimes even repre- 
senting political opposites are all co- 
operating in a struggle against the politi- 
cal regime.” 

. This candid statement served to confirm 
other recent reports that the enemies of 
Franco, tired of the incorrigible ineffi- 
ciency of the Falangist government, were 
springing into action and that they repre- 
sented almost all of the Spanish political 
trends, such as “nationalism, capitalism, 
monarchism, conservatism, and Christian 
liberalism” in a “half-baked alliance” with 
the Communists. The purpose of this op- 
position, the Espajiol article explained, was 

“to drive the Falange from public life and 
to find new formulas for our political re- 
gime.” 


Falange: Spain’s sole Se! now 
numbering around 2,500,000 members, is 
the organization by which Franco has at- 
tempted to preserve his political dignity 
in a land where 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion now oppose him. The F 
(Phalanx) was founded in October 1933 
by José Antonio Primo de Rivera, son of 
Gen. Miguel Primo de Rivera, dictator of 
Spain from 1923 to 1930. Its original mem- 
bership included university students, 


Associated Press 
Don Juan may return to Spain as King 


sefioritos (playboys), and rabble-rousing 
Anarcho-Syndicalists. José Antonio, then 
30, was a fiery, determined young Anda 
lusian: whose famous name, private wealth 
which enabled him to back the movement, 
and nationalistic fervor brought him at 
immediate and loyal following. The Con- 
servatives disapproved of the Falange be- 
cause of its undisciplined aggressiveness, 
the church shunned it because of its thinly 
veiled atheism. But despite these obstacles, 
José Antonio and his colleagues continued 
their fight for orthodox Fascism against 
the strong Communist, Anarchist, and So- 
cialist parties in Spain. 

After the Popular Front election 





They know that this is war, and that the price of victory 
will be high. They have sent off their sons, brothers and 
husbands to the armed forces, and they are coming out 
of beauty shops and offices, stores and homes, and are 
taking war jobs in steel mills and shipyards. The deft 
hands that in peacetime wielded the skillet and the 
dryer are now managing the boring mill and the weld- 
ing torch—and to very good effect. 

Ever try keeping traffic flowing smoothly in and out 
of the main entrance of a big steel plant? Ever knock a 
“hot top” off an ingot? Or rough-bore a gun forging? 
Or weld a ship’s hull? Not women’s work? Women are 
every day doing these and dozens of other jobs in Beth- 
lehem shipyards and steel plants, and doing them 
superbly. 

At Bethlehem and Lackawanna, at Baltimore, at Fore 
River and Hingham, on the Pacific Coast—and at other 
locations where this company operates plants and ship- 
yards—former clerks and beauty-shop operators, sales- 
girls and housewives, are applying themselves to their 
new, Challenging tasks with wonderful spirit and skill. 
They are helping to swell the mighty output of steel and 
ships and ordnance. The results of their efforts are being 
painfully felt in Tokyo and Berlin. Hats off to them! 


Woman “patrolman” at a Bethlehem steel plant. Here is a job calling 
for plenty of tact and skill! Women are serving on patrol duty at gates, 
parking lots, offices, and other locations with efficiency and aplomb. 


Once a dancer, now she runs a This “buggy” operator is hauling Upswept hairdo, red finger-nails, don’t keep this girl 
machine in a Bethlehem shipyard. naval shells in a Bethlehem plant. welder from doing a man-size job at a Bethlehem shipyard. 





Steel is a song of work that has been set and sung to many scores in the long history of its’ 
development and production. 


x * * 


The tune and tempo are martial now and, in stirring rhythm, it is sung by the work and sweat 
of more than six hundred thousand men throughout this land . . . day and night, day in and day 
out...as they break record after record in turning out millions upon millions of tons of fighting 
steels for our fighting men. It is sung by production at the ore pits . . . the coal mines . . . the 
quarries .. . on rail, lake, and river. It is sung by an all-time high output at the coke ovens... 
the blast furnaces ...the steel furnaces... the rolling mills. It swells to a mighty chorus of loyal, 
hard work that converts the good, red earth, that is iron, into the many steels that become the 
guns, the ships, the tanks, the planes, the bombs, the shells to arm our sons and brothers... 
protect their lives ...as they invade and crush the enemy. 
x *. & 


So is the battle song of steel sung by work in the war of the world... for this is a war of 
steel...and by virtue of enterprise, ingenuity and rich natural resources ... America is the great 





arsenal of steel . . . the overwhelming producer of steel. And because America sings the song of 

steel at work for war in increasing volume . . . with deep-throated purpose . . . a determined will 

~ todo... our fortunes are on the rise and the dawn of peace is seen from the heights of hope. 
x * * 

Of steel at war we sing. With steel we fight. With steel as the basic means we unleash a host of 

other lighter metals and materials for waging war . . . for invasion from the air . . . from the 


sea... and by land . . . so that our coordinated services shall have every weapon needed to 


forge the victory. ; * * * 


When that gage is won and the peaceable kingdom ushered in... the song of steel will be set to the 
score of service . . . with all its accumulated skill and far-sighted science . . . sharpened by the 
fiery experience of war . . . devoted to the creation of better things for better living for all mankind. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL GORPORATION 


Jel - PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
eee QUALITY STEEL FOR war 
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February 1936, the Falange grew so rap- 
idly that the government, in alarm, ar- 
rested Primo de Rivera and other officers 
of the group. José Antonio was thrown 
into prison and remained there until his 
execution the following November. 

When the civil war broke out, the 
Falange boasted 100,000 members. Be- 
cause of its power and also because of its 
affinity with Nazi ideology, Franco began 
to eye the Falange as a possible basis for 
his new government. On April 19, 1937, 
he issued a decree unifying the Falange 
and the Traditionalists, a group of ideal- 
ists who with the ardor of a Don Quixote 
worshipped the traditions of ancient Spain. 

To please both factions, the Generalis- 
simo designed an official party uniform 
combining the navy blue shirt of the 
Falange with the red beret of the Tradi- 
tionalists. The salute was the raised arm, 
and the symbol, the yoke and arrow em- 
blem of Ferdinand and Isabella, was se- 
lected to recall the glory of imperialistic 
Spain, but with its bundle of arrows it 
strongly resembled the bundle of rods that 
were the Italian fasces. Later, Ramon Ser- 
rano Sufier, Franco’s brother-in-law and a 
strong Nazi-sympathizer, was made head 
of the Falange, a position which he held 
until September 1942, when Franco fired 
him and named himself as leader. 


Conflict: From the beginning of the 
civil war to the present, violent disagree- 
ments between the Falange party on one 
hand, and the other political influences 
in Spain have prevailed. The army resent- 
ed the Falangist influence in military af- 
fairs. In line with the Nazi custom, the 
Falange established its own militia, po- 
lice, and foreign services, and in many 
instances, the militia rivaled the army. 

The Catholic Church resented the Fa- 
lange intrusion into the education of 
Spanish boys and girls through the me- 
dium of the Youth Front, claiming that 
the Falange indoctrination resembled Na- 
zism much more closely than the Spanish 
Christian ideals the party was supposed 
to teach. The powerful Monarchists op- 
posed the Falange because the party con- 
tinued to thwart their chief aim of bring- 
ing the House of Bourbon back to the 
throne of Spain—a condition on which 
they supported Franco in the civil war. 

Even in the Falange, the leaders, as well 
as the rank and file, grew restless under 
Franco control. The Caudillo’s policy was 
geared to take into consideration his 
pro-Allied Foreign Minister, Count Fran- 
cisco Gomez Jordana, the blue-eyed mili- 
tary monarchist who opposed the pro-Axis 
Falange. Jordana, who was Foreign Minis- 
ter when the United States recognized the 
Franco government in 19389, proved much 
less easy to handle than frail, gray Ser- 
rano Sufier who was willing to stake his 
political future on the ability of the Falan- 
gist party to survive. 


Franco: Only Franco’s smiling aplomb 
and the threat of German troops on the 
Spanish border since June 1940 prevented 





these clashes from drawing blood. The 
paunchy little dictator played a canny po- 
litical game. He knew enough to keep out 
of sight until one of the groups proved 
intractable. Then he made a pompous ap- 
pearance, settled the squabble by strict 
application of Falange rules, and quickly 
retired to the seclusion of the Pardo, his 





Jordana may be Spain’s Badoglio 


country place outside Madrid, which he 
prefers to former King Alfonso’s luxurious 
palace in the capital. 

But as the fortunes of war changed, so 
Franco had to change his political ap- 
proach. In preparation for an emergency, 
the Generalissimo made an effort to clean 
up the reputation of the Falange by re- 
moving as far as possible the taint of 
Fascism. To that end, he dismissed sev- 
eral openly Fascist party officials. He 
began to consider producing a Spanish 
“Badoglio” (presumably Count Jordana) , 
who at the time of an Allied victory could 
plead a change of heart for Spain with a 
greater degree of plausibility than Franco. 
Early in October, the Generalissimo let 
it be known that he had committed him- 
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self to a policy of “vigilant neutrality” 
instead of his former stand of pro-Axis 
“nonbelligerency.” 

Franco recently granted conditional 
freedom to all Spanish political prisoners 
over 70 years of age, and signed a law 
liberating 6,605 others then in jail (there 
are still about 47,000 prisoners, rather 
than the 500,000 figure often quoted) . The 
Generalissimo also curbed the Falange con. 
trol of the press, so that war news may 
now be impartially reported. 

Last spring, Franco announced that he 
would accept thé restoration of the mon- 
archy under Don Juan of the Bourbons, 
the tall, beak-nosed son of the late King 
Alfonso, on condition that the Falange be 
retained intact. This condition, which as. 
sured Franco of the retention of his own 
power, was hotly rejected by the 30-year- 
old heir to the throne, whose dislike of 
the fat-jowled Franco is intense. From his 
Swiss exile, Juan addressed the Spanish 
dictator through Count Jordana, calling 
for “urgent installation of a new national 
regime, which, like that of the traditional 
Catholic monarchy, would find itself free 
from compromising positions and injurious 
ties and capable of carrying out the con- 
cepts of strict neutrality.” 


Sir Harry’s Will 

In Nassau last week, the will of Sir 
Harry Oakes, the self-made man who 
wrested a gold fortune of some $200,000, 
000 out of the fabulous Lake Shore Mine 
in Ontario, was filed for probate. A pre- 
liminary disposition dealt with a personal 
estate of approximately $14,686,000, the 
amount of Sir Harry’s wealth subject to 
the Bahamian inheritance tax of 2 per 
cent. The vast Oakes gold mines and real- 
estate holdings outside the Bahamas were 
not listed in the will. 

Of the sum named in the estimate, Lady 
Oakes received one-third, or more than 
$4,800,000. The remaining two-thirds was 
divided equally among the five Oakes 
children—Nancy, Sydney, 16 and heir to 
the title, Shirley, William, and Harry. 
Each received about $1,900,000. 

Inclusion in the will of the name of 
Nancy Oakes de Marigny, the eldest child, 
disproved the frequent reports that Sir 
Harry had disinherited his 19-year-old 
daughter because of her elopement last 
year with the 33-year-old Count Alfred de 
Marigny. In the preliminary hearing that 
led to de Marigny’s being held in the Nas- 
sau jail on the charge of having murdered 
his father-in-law July 7, Lady Oakes had 
said that de Marigny was not “acceptable’ 
to the Oakes family, and that “certain 
changes” had been made in her husband's 


will. 


Corsican Conquest 


The general was mobbed, hugged, and 
kissed on both cheeks by men and women 
as he triumphantly rushed from town to 
town on the newly liberated island. Cor- 
sica’s 322,854 inhabitants gave Gen. 
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Westinghouse generators make power for a nation at war... 





From the world’s largest water-wheel generators at Grand Coulee Dam—from 
Westinghouse steam-driven generators in power plants throughout the nation— 
flow billions of kilowatts of electric power to turn the wheels of America’s war industry. 
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, Lady A workman at a lathe, a girl on an assembly line, an 
7 than engineer on the test floor—theirs, and the countless 
A other skills of 103,000 Westinghouse employes, are 
ade te welded into a single great production force. Their vast 
Harry. experience and knowledge help to produce the vitally 

needed power-generating equipment to drive America’s 
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Westinghouse contributes the power 
of immense new knowledge... 








When the incredible weapons born of war- 
time research are reforged for peacetime 
service, the daily miracles that electricity 
will perform are certain to create new and 
finer standards of living . . . while the cost 
of electricity continues to decrease as our 
nation’s power-generating capacity con- 
tinues to increase. Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Plants in 25 cities—offices everywhere. 











TEN YEARS’ WORK IN TWO 
is the story behind Butadiene and Styrene for Synthetic Rubber 


Distillation Column 
for Styrene 

E WISH YOU could see the first of the 

Government’s large integrated synthetic 
rubber projects, complete at one location. 
What you see here is a night scene and some 
daytime views of the immense butadiene and 
styrene plants that CARBIDE AND CARBON: 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION, -a Unit of UCC, 
has designed and built at Institute, West Vir- 
ginia, for the Government’s Defense Plant Cor- 
poration and is operating for the Rubber Re- 
serve Company. 

Carbide and Carbon also has completed an- 
other butadiene plant at Louisville, Kentucky 
—and has released plans to Koppers United 
Company for a third butadiene plant near 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Butadiene had never been manufactured in 
the United States in large quantities before the 
plants at Institute went into production. The 
task involved in providing the mass produc- 
tion facilities the Government asked for was 
an unusual one... but one that took full advan- 
tage of the experience and processes devel- 
oped by Carbide and Carbon. 

Generally, it requires seven to ten years for 
a company to take a process developed in the 
laboratory, put that process to test in a pilot 
plant, iron out production problems, design a 
full-size plant, and then actually build the 


Where Distillation Columns separate 
and purify the Butadiene 


Butadiene Storage Spheres 


plant and go into mass production. 


By working at top speed for twenty months 
—Carbide and Carbon telescoped research, de- 
velopment, engineering, and _ construction 
work that would have taken 10 years in normal 
times. In this short time laboratory research 
was translated through chemical engineering 
into larger and more modern facilities for pro- 
ducing the chemicals for synthetic rubber than 
existed anywhere else in the world. 


This achievement could never have been 
possible had it not been for the years of re- 
search and experimentation which, prior to 
the emergency, Carbide and Carbon had de- 
voted to the production of synthetic—or man- 
made—chemicals of the organic series. 
Business men, technicians, teachers, and others are 
invited to send for the book “Butadiene and Styrene 
for Buna S Synthetic. Rubber from Grain Alcohol” 
which explains what these plants do, and what their 
place is in the Government’s rubber program. 

e e e 
BUTADIENE, (bew-ta-dy-een). A highly volatile liquid 
which is the principal chemical in the manufacture of Buna 
synthetic rubbers. 
STYRENE, (sty-reen). A liquid, like benzene, but having 
the property of reacting within itself to form a solid, clear, 


plastic mass. It is used as one of the principal ingredients of 
Buna S synthetic rubber. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


CONSTRUCTION RECORD 
AT INSTITUTE 


194] 


Carbide and Carbon submits definite 
production estimates. : 


June 25, 


Design work starts on 10,000-ton-a- 
year butadiene unit. 


Design “frozen” for 20,000-ton-a-year 
alcohol-to-butadiene plant. 


March, 1942 


Japanese occupy Malay Peninsula and 

Dutch East Indies; cut off about 90 per 

/ | cent of U. S. natural rubber supply 
April, 1942 


Construction on the first two 20,000- 
ton-a-year butadiene units starts at 
institute, W. Va. 


Construction of 25,000-ton-a-year sty- 
rene plant starts. 


es 
| 


| Rubber Survey (Baruch) Committee 
| feport accepted. — 


First large-scale, alcohol-to-butadiene 
unit goes into operation two months 
ahead of schedule. 


First tank car of butadiene from grain 
alcohol shipped from Institute plant. 


I Fourth 20,000-ton-a-year butadiene 
unit begins operation at Institute plant. 
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Charles de Gaulle a tumultuous welcome 
on a three-day tour that began on Oct. 5, 
as the last Nazi stragglers embarked for 
the Italian mainland and Gen. Henri Hon- 
oré Giraud in an order of the day an- 
nounced the end of the twenty-day cam- 
paign. 

De Gaulle’s Corsican trip came to a bois- 
terous climax on the wide Place Bona- 
parte (already renamed “Place de Gaulle”) 
at Ajaccio, capital of the island. Standing 
in front of the Bonaparte Monument, the 
Fighting Frenchman addressed 3,000 
tough-looking Corsicans, many of them 
clad in corduroys, with submachine guns 
slung over their shoulders. He paid warm 
tribute to the gallantry of the Corsican 
patriots but warned that more and diffi- 
cult fighting was ahead for French pa- 
triots everywhere. 

At the same time it was revealed that 
the 85,000 Italians on the island had made 
a poor showing at a crucial moment. Al- 
though fully equipped with tanks and guns, 
the Italians, under General Magli, had 
shown no disposition to fight the 20,000 
Nazis who were already hard pressed by 
French regulars, partisans, and American 
Rangers. The Italians either didn’t fight 
at all or fought half-heartedly. Guarding 
many of the key bridges over the island’s 
deep ravines, they let the Germans pass 
or blew up the bridges only to save them- 
selves from a handful of Nazi patrols. The 
next problem was how to get the unwanted 
Italians out of Corsica, where they consti- 
tute a heavy drain on the food supply and 
a constant irritation to the natives. 





Footnote to History 


Badoglio Gives Allied Newsmen 
Some Sidelights on Duce’s Fall 


Old Marshal Pietro Badoglio, head of 
what currently passes for the Italian Gov- 
ernment, met with American and British 
correspondents last week. Speaking in 
Italian and French—Newsweek’s cor- 
respondent, John Lardner, was his French 
interpreter—(see Lardner Goes to the 
Wars, page 30) Badoglio added a number 
of significant footnotes to the history of 
the fall of Italy: 


q At the Duce’s last meeting with Hitler 
at Feltre in Northern Italy, on July 19, 
the Fiihrer did all the talking—for two 
hours without letup—never giving Musso- 
lini a chance to say what he had come to 
tell his brother-in-arms: that Italy was 
in no condition to go on with the war. 


{ The fateful meeting of the Fascist Grand 
Council on July 24 lasted ten hours, from 
5 p.m. to 3 a.m., and ended with a vote 
of 19 to 5 asking Mussolini to resign. The 
fiercest attacks against the Duce were 
made at this meeting by two of his best- 
known henchmen: Count Dino Grandi, 
one of the leaders of the March on Rome, 
and Count Galeazzo Ciano. After marry- 
ing Mussolini’s daughter Edda, Ciano 
rebelled more and more against his father- 
in-law, and today the two men hate each 
other. 


q After his arrest, Mussolini wrote a let- 


































































































Mussolini posed for this latest picture with Marshal Géring 
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ter saying that the remainder of his life 
would be given to the Catholic Church. 


{ Badoglio confirmed that Mussolini is 
ailing with an ulcer. 


{| The sudden change of regime met no 
resistance whatever from any of the 7,000,- 
000 members of the Fascist party. The day 
after Mussolini’s ouster, not a single per- 
son dared to wear the Fascist insignia. 


§] German soldiers in Rome on the day of 
Italy’s surrender were “swept into ecstasies 
of joy” by a false rumor that Hitler had 
been assassinated. In some barracks, the 
Fiihrer’s pictures were torn down. 


{] King Victor Emmanuel, Marshal Bado- 
glio, and the government left Rome on 
Sept. 9, as ill-armed Italian troops were 
fighting three German divisions in the 
outskirts. Passing German columns on the 
way, the party safely reached a port and 
made the rest of their journey by sea. 


Danish Red Sea 


At Elsinore, the strip of water between 
Denmark and Sweden is only about 21% 
miles wide, but farther south.some 15 
miles of choppy sea separate Copenhagen 
and Malmé. Last week, along this entire 
waterway, another exodus of the Jews 
came to a tragic climax as thousands made 
desperate attempts to escape from Nazi- 
ridden Denmark into neutral Sweden. By 
rowboat, fishing smack, or any other avail- 
able vessel they attempted the crossing, 
braving mines, whirlpools, and the deadly 
fire of Nazi patrol boats. Some even swam 
across, but many were drowned in the 
attempt. 

The 2,000 Gestapo men sent by Heinrich 
Himmler to make Denmark “judenrein,” 
had chosen the Jews’ Holy Week to finish 
the job. From Rosh Hashana to Yom 
Kippur, they combed the country for some 
6,000 or more Danish and perhaps 2,000 
foreign Jews marked for deportation to 
Eastern Europe. 

While several thousand Jews were taken 
and many others committed suicide, an 
exceptionally large number managed to get 
away to Sweden. By Oct. 7, Swedish immi- 
gration authorities had counted 2,500 ar- 
rivals, with additional numbers still coming 
in. Among those who escaped were the 
famous physicist, Prof. Niels Henrik David 
Bohr, winner of the 1922 Nobel Prize in 
physics, and his brother Harold. Bohr im- 
mediately was taken by plane to London. 

The successful flight to Sweden of so 
many Jews hunted by the Gestapo was 
made possible by the attitude of nonco- 
operation with the Nazi authorities shown 
by most Danes, including the police, who 
actually helped them escape. Even some 
German soldiers were reported to have 
given assistance. Two German ships wait- 
ing to take away the deportees were blown 
up by saboteurs. 

The Swedish Government’s offer of asy- 
lum to Danish Jews (but excluding those 
who had previously fled to Denmark from 
Germany, Austria, Poland, and other 












FURS 


are no luxury to 
an Eskimo 


Up where the nights are six 
months long, furs are a daily 
necessity and because they are 
plentiful, it’s no financial prob- ‘ 
lem for an Eskimo to replace 

his favorite parka. 


But, should you lose your fur 
coat or neckpiece could you 
readily replace them? 


At a modest cost you can be in- 
sured against loss wherever 
your furs may be. 





Ask the Fidelity-Phenix agent 
or broker to give you complete 
information about this necessary 
protection. 


FIDELITY-PHENIZ 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Member Company of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
BERNARD M. CULVER FRANK A. 

President Vice President 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. ‘THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 


Insure through an 
America Fore Agent 


which ipcludes the following companies 
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countries) was ignored by Berlin but 
drew a salvo of furious denunciations from 
the Nazi press. The Vélkischer Beobachter, 
claiming that the German Army alone 
stood between Sweden and Bolshevism, 
called the Swedes “swine in dinner jack- 
ets,” an epithet used in the German sol- 
diers’ argot to characterize upper-class 
draft dodgers. 


Argentine Ambiguities 
He was President of Argentina for a 
day. After that, Gen. Arturo Rawson, 
who headed the troops on their march 
from Campo de Mayo outside Buenos 
| Aires to the Casa Rosada in the revolt 
against the Castillo regime last June, was 
pushed back into military obscurity. In- 
stead, the other general who helped him 
to front the revolution—the dark, thin- 
lipped, easily swayed Pedro Pablo Ra- 
mirez—slid into power. 
Rawson, however, refused to play the 
part of stooge. A noted swordsman and 





Associated Press 
General Rawson accepted an invi- 
tation to leave Argentina 


equestrian, and leader of the military fac- 
tion which strongly opposed the new gov- 
ernment’s neutrality policy, the general 
enjoyed considerable political prestige 
throughout Argentina. Before long, he be- 
gan stumping the country in favor of 
hemispheric solidarity. 

So embarrassing were Rawson’s state- 
ments that eventually the government de- 
cided to kick him upstairs to a safer spot. 
On Aug. 18; Ramirez announced that the 
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BRIGGS WAR WORK 


* 


On all of its major waf contracts, Briggs is up to or 
ahead of schedule! Since early in 1941, the range 
and volume of Briggs war products have constantly 
increased as shown by the above chart. 


More than 22 million pounds of finished aircraft 
assemblies have been turned out by Briggs in two 
short years. Parts and sub-assemblies for seven war 
planes—ranging from trainers and fighters to heavy 
bombers—have been produced as follows: 800,000 
pounds in 1941; 7,000,000 pounds in 1942; and 
14,000,000 pounds in the first three-quarters of 1943. 


PRODUCTION TREBLED 


The monthly production rate on large bomber sec- 
tions and medium bomber wings is three times 
greater than it was in the early months of this year. 
Another vital plane assembly is coming off the lines 
in double the quantity of 6 months ago. 


Briggs started turning out deadly fire-power turrets 
for bombers at the end of 1941. By April, 1942, 
monthly production was in three figures. Today, 
Briggs is trebling that production each month! 
Despite the delays caused by turret model changes 
this year, shipments in the first 9 months of 1943 
exceed those made during the entire year of 1942. 


SHIPMENTS IN FOUR FIGURES 


So far in 1943, Briggs has produced twice as many 
tank hulls as during all of 1942. Total production 


* 


from the date of the original shipments is well up in 
four figures. 


Aircraft heat exchangers are now being produced at 
a rate 300% higher than in the Spring of this year. 
Volume production has been attained, also, on 
auxiliary airplane gas tanks, a new Briggs war 
product developed entirely within the last few 
months. 


September shipments of 75 mm. shell casings were 
the best in any month since the contract was under- 
taken, although new production techniques and 
tooling have been necessary to reach high-volume 
output. 


PEAK PRODUCTION REACHED 


Still another Briggs war product, searchlight drums, 
having reached a peak production early in 1943, is 
continuing to be manufactured on schedule. 


Briggs Manufacturing Company is gratified that it 
has been asked to play such a large part in the . 
Nation’s war progfam. All of the resources, experi- 
ence and facilities developed by Briggs in the peace- 
time production of automobile bodies and plumb- 
ing ware are pledged to the purpose of expanding 
war production to speed the day of victory. 


W. O. BRIGGS W. P. BROWN 
Chairman of the Board President 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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A SURPRISING THING about sound is that when the human voice is electri- 
cally amplified, the amplification sometimes causes harsh overtones that 
make it difficult to understand. : 

One of the jobs of Dictaphone research is to assure that any voice will be 
clear and intelligible when a secretary “plays it back” for transcription. 


HOW TO REMODEL 
A WHISPER 

















Pal muy 


Dictaphone engineers don’t aim to reproduce sound with absolute fidelity. 
You might call them sound sculptors. They trim away a resonance here . . . 
step up a tone there... until every syllable can be understood by the 
secretary who listens and types. \ 

It is fortunate that such knowledge and skill were ready and could be 
put to practical uses by the Government and industry to meet the urgent 
demands of war . . . fortunate for busy men whose time and energies count 
for so much in the victory drive. 

From the Dictaphone Research Laboratories at Bridgeport, Conn., have 
come many other improvements in electrical recording for use in war-indus- 
tries and by the armed forces. The experience gained in the production of 
this war equipment will be available to extend the usefulness of the Dicta- 
phone method after the war is won. 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONES AVAILABLE! 
equipment is avail- 


DICTA P HONE _ vicsoteecimatis ora. 


DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT essential to the war effort. 





The werd DICTAPHONSE le the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating machines and ether seund 
ding and ducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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. General had been appointed Ambassador 


to Brazil and would leave within a month 
to take up his new duties. But mid-Sep- 
tember found Rawson still in Argentina, 
stalling for time. On the 14th, Ramirez 
honored him with a farewell banquet and 
on three different occasions announced a 
definite date for his departure, but the 
leave-taking was always postponed. 

This curious conflict reached a peak on 
Sept. 18 when Rawson received a peremp- 
tory order to return to Buenos Aires from 
Tucuman, where he was all set to deliver 
another appeal against the government’s 
policy. Shortly thereafter an official state- 
ment was made that Rawson would leave 
on Oct. 4 for Rio de Janiero. The Genera! 


could accept the stern warning—or the ff 
consequences. He left that day by special | 


plane for Brazil. 


Meanwhile, relations between Argentina | 
and the United States took an unexplained | 
turn with the announcement that Dr. | 
Felipe A. Espil, Argentine Ambassador to | 
the United States for the past twelve [| 
years, had been recalled to Buenos Aires. | 
Espil was succeeded by Adrian C. Escobar, | 
former Argentine Ambassador to Spain | 


and later to Brazil. 


The Incredible Trebitsch | 


In the year 1879, a child named Igna- 
tius Trebitsch was born to an orthodox 
Jewish family in Paks, Hungary. Last 
week, a Chinese monk, Chao Kung, died 
in a hospital in Shanghai. In the interven- 
ing 64 years, so the story goes, a man 
called Ignatius Timothy Trebitsch-Lin- 
coln, who had once been the Jewish child 
and who last of all was the Chinese monk, 
figured in the following fantastic adven- 
tures. 


§] At 18, he ran away to Berlin. He was 
baptized a Protestant, became a Presby- 
terian missionary in Canada, and went to 
England, where he was made vicar of a 
church in Kent. 


{In 1915, his melodramatic American 
newspaper articles relating his experiences 
as a German secret-service agent were re- 
printed in London. British authorities 
called him back from the United States, 
not as an international spy, but as the 
forger of checks drawn on a benefactor who 
financed his election to Parliament in 1910. 


{| Released from prison in 1919, Trebitsch- 
Lincoln, who used the second name be- 
cause he admired the President, was de- 
naturalized and expelled from Britain. 


{ In 1920, he managed the censorship of 
the unsuccessful Kapp putsch in Ger- 
many. When this failed, he joined up with 
European monarchists, playing them two 
ways by selling the plans of one to the 
chiefs of another country. 


q His career as a Buddhist monk began in 
Peiping in 1926. By 1982, he was traveling 
around Europe, recruiting converts to aid 
him in spreading Buddhism. He returned 
to China and there, on Oct. 7, he died. 








Southern Cooking 


THIS is “Southern Cooking” . . . Victory style. It 
turns out a highly-seasoned dish. And the recipe is no 
military secret. 


First, take a rich abundance of natural resources and 
raw materials. Mix with a plentiful supply of power and 
intelligent labor. Then add a ready, efficient railroad 
transportation system. 

The result? Southern steel mills, shipyards, textile 
mills, airplane and chemical plants, industries of every 


sort ... turning out the weapons of Victory in an ever- 
increasing stream! 


Yes, the growing industrial might of the South today 
is concentrated on the grim task of winning the war: 

And day and night, over the steel network of the 
Southern Railway System, move the troops and weapons 
and war materials that will hasten the day when free 
men once again can turn to the pursuits of Peace. 

And when that day comes, “Southern Cooking” .. . 
Victory style . . . will be ready to supply the builders of 


the brighter world that surely lies ahead. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


is The Southern Serves the South 
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American Prisoners in a German Camp 


These photos are the first to show some- 
thing of the life of American prisoners held 
in Germany. They were taken by a repre- 
sentative of the War Prisoners Aid of the 
YMCA—a neutral organization with ac. 
cess to the camps—at Stalag IIIB, a large 
camp in a pine forest south of Berlin. The 
men live in little huts lining long concrete 
streets. According to the YMCA, condi- 
tions are generally good, and the Ameri- 
cans receive a weekly 11-pound Red Cross 
package that enables them to eat better 
than German civilians. The WPA supplies 
books, athletic and musical equipment, 
handicraft materials, etc. 

On the whole the Nazis have treated 
both American and British prisoners well 
and lived up to the terms of the Geneva 
agreement governing such matters. What 
they have done to the Russians, Poles, 
French, Serbs, etc., is another story. 


~ 


*s have to line up for chow YMCA delegate talks to a soldier 


Outside the camp theater a German officer watches The invaluable Red Cross parcels arrive 








Tvs the hour for invasion! Giant motorized artillery 
pieces are lumbering off landing barges —rolling 
over strange roads and hills to blast a path for the 
advancing forces. Huge ammunition trucks keep 
_ pace with. the guns. Both are safely controlled — 
or stopped instantly —by Warner Electric Brakes. 
Dependable in all kinds of weather, these electric 
brakes are demonstrating advantages of their posi- 
tive braking under most grueling conditions. When 
Victory is won, the experience gained in war will be 
applied to electric brakes for scores of new peace- 
time uses. Then trains—and many other types of 
power equipment— will be braked electrically — 
and Warner Electric Brakes will be 
available for an ever widening range 
of new power braking applications. 
WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MFG. CO. 


Beloit, Wisconsin 


CONTROLLED SPLIT-SECE STOPPING POWER FOR ANY PURPOSE 
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Associated Press 


GOP line-up: Will Stassen’s candidacy block Willkie and clear the 
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Politics Starts Warming Up 


as Stassen Name Is Entered 


GOP Maneuvering for °44 
Points Way to Wide Open Race; 
Democrats? No Contest 


Thirteen months hence, this nation faces 
the prospect of the third wartime Presi- 
dential race in its history.* Not for nine 
months will the voters know their choice 
of candidates—though one almost certain- 
ly will be Franklin D. Roosevelt, out for a 


fourth term. The big question is, who will, 


be his Republican opponent? The answer 
obviously lies in the political maneuvering 
and oratory still to come. But last week 
one of those maneuvers suddenly shook up 
the Republican picture and a pre-conven- 
tion pattern began to emerge. 


GOP 


The nation was unexpectedly put on for- 
mal notice that Lt. Comdr. Harold E. 
Stassen, former governor of Minnesota, 
was a candidate for the Presidency. The 
first GOP hat was in the ring, tossed there 
by friends of the Naval Reserve officer. And 
that move promised repercussions upon the 
chances of other Republican hopefuls. 


Stassen: Nebraska’s Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, John B. Quinn, loosed the 
Stassen blockbuster. Five-months ahead of 
the deadline, he formally announced his 





*The other two: James Madison vs. De Witt 
Clinton, 1812; Abraham Lincoln vs. Gen. 
George B. McClellan, 1864. 


intention to file Stassen’s name for the Ne- 
braska Presidential preferential primary in 
April. No comment came from Stassen; on 
the record, the 36-year-old Minnesotan’s 
last word still was the same as when he left 
the governorship: “I will be out of poli- 
tics as long as I remain in service.” Quinn 
admitted he had not consulted Stassen 
since he went into uniform. But it was 
known that before joining the Navy the 
Minnesotan had talked with his support- 
ers and raised no objections to his candi- 
dacy. 

For a starter, the early-bird Stassen 
boom aimed at sewing up 100 to 125 dele- 
gates—25 from his home state, 15 from 
Nebraska, and the: rest from Wisconsin, 
Iowa, the Dakotas, and Illinois. His cam- 
paigners were led by his friend Sen. Joseph 
H. Ball, ex-newspaperman and co-author 
of the B,H, postwar collaboration resolu- 


tion before the Senate; Gov. Edward J. 


Thye, Stassen’s hand-picked successor; and 
the Minnesota GOP state chairman, Dr. 
R. C. Radabaugh. Backing them was a 
group of young Minnesota professional 
and business men, notably Walter Rosen- 
berry Jr., a lumber executive of the 
wealthy Weyerhaeuser clan. 


Willkie: The Stassen move joggled 
the backers of Wendell L. Willkie. For the 
two men were of much the same ideological 
stamp—liberals on domestic issues, foes 
of New Deal bungling, and zealots for 
postwar internationalism. There was evi- 
dence of-concern in the Willkie camp. 

Meanwhile, the 1940 GOP standard- 











Newsweek 


way for Bricker or Dewey? 


bearer, whose candidacy for a second try 
at the Presidency awaited only a formal 
declaration, was having problems of his 
own. He was scheduled to speak at Kiel 
Auditorium in St. Louis on Oct. 15, to 
answer a series of questions put to him by 
Missouri Republicans (Newsweek, Sept. 
27). Last week Willkie learned that the 
state GOP committee was asking $50 per 
reserved seat for the speech to erase a 
$10,000 committee deficit. He promptly 
wired a request that the money be refund- 
ed, and offered to pay personally for the 
costs of the meeting; he wanted all comers 
to hear his speech free. Grudgingly the 
Missourians complied, but they called 
the request “irregular” and refused to 
be bound by any candidate’s dictates in 
the future. . 
Then Willkie got embroiled over the 
questionnaire itself. Though the state com- 
mittee insisted it was friendly to the In- 
dianan and merely wanted to put him on 
the record with definitions of his interna- 
tional views, a St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
story carried evidence that the Missourians 
actually wanted to put him on the spot. 
The Post-Dispatch said it had a copy of 
a memorandum sent Willkie by Edgar M. 
Queeny, head of the Monsanto Chemical 
Co. and a Missouri GOP committeeman. 
Explaining the purpose of the question. 
naire, Queeny’s memo closely paralleled 
a speech Missouri Rep.- Louis E. Miller 
prepared for delivery in the House—and 
neither showed great fondness for Wiill- 
kie’s opinions. The Post-Dispatch reported, 
for example, that the Queeny memo ac- 
cused Willkie of being involved with 
groups that would “mortify the Stars and 
Stripes and exchange the Declaration of 
Independence for a declaration of inter- 
dependence.” Miller’s speech merely sub- 
stituted “modify” for “mortify.” 


Bricker: Sen. Robert A. Taft made 
good on an old agreement. Just as John 
W. Bricker backed him for the Presidency 
in 1940, so Taft again formally declared 
himself out of the 1944 Presidential race. 
said he would seek reelection to the Sen- 














It started in America. It traveled 
by train—boat—plane—truck. 

It was bounced about, knocked 
around. It was even sat on for hours! 


Then, months later, it became a 


life-saving oasis for a pair of stranded 
US. fliers. 


You’ve guessed by now what it is 
—a can of drinking water! A flat can 
with a wax-sealed top and a special 
inner lining that keeps water pure 
indefinitely. Part of a pilot’sseat pack, 
it’s opened for emergencies only. 

Perhaps you’ve also guessed why 
this precious water is packed in 
cans. Cans are sturdy. They’re proof 





The story of the traveling oasis 


against dirt, heat, cold, light, mois- 
ture, insects. You can depend on 
cans—they deliver the goods safe! 

You'll find the can on every front 
today. It’s guarding American boys 
... supplying our Allies. . . and still, 
it’s on the job here at home. 

The cans we’re making for war 
today will some day be back—better 
than ever. We’re gaining new knowl- 
edge and experience as “‘Packaging 
Headquarters for America” at war. 


TO MAKERS OF WAR GOODS 
Rushed as we are, we can still take on more war 
work. A part of our vast metal-working facili- 
ties for forming, stamping, machining and as- 
sembly is still available. Write or phone our War 
Products Council, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. O. 


“AIST eines. egy 
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CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


HELP CAN THE AXIS 


omy —BUY WAR BONDS 














ntroducing the Navy's first 


land-based bomber 


1. PV-1—That’s the U. S. Navy’s 
name for the Vega Ventura. It’s a 
nautical version of the smashing new 
twin-engine bomber that is making a 
flaming Hell out of German industrial 
centers in almost daily R.A.F. raids. 
These deep-bellied Navy PV-1’sstrike 
at sea. They swoop in low from the 
sky with torpedoes for marauding sur- 
face craft or “ash can” depth charges 
for sub-busting. 


& oh. 





2. Operating from land bases, the 
PV-1 is the first Navy bomber of its 
type to tackle the job of clearing Allied 
shipping lanes so that precious sup- 
plies may go through. Airfields on 


small island outposts are big enough 
for PV-1’s, and droppable fuel tanks 
give the planes range to blast the en- 
emy. They are proving to be one of 
the answers to the important prob- 
lem of licking enemy submarines. 





3. Like the Ventura it-is versatile— 
capable of many jobs. Although de- 
signed primarily for bombing, 4000 
h.p. can also be useful for towing tar- 
gets for fast fighter plane practice, or 
for hauling troop-laden gliders. 


4. Bigger, faster, and able to carry a 
larger load than the Lockheed Hud- 


. son, which they closely resemble, the 


PV-1 and the Vega Ventura retain the 


same qualities of dependability. Sin- 
gle spar wing construction, 100% 
X-Ray of all stress parts and rugged- 
ness of design are the qualities of 
stamina that permit these planes to go 
through so much-yet bring their 


fighting crews home safely. 


ALL FIRST CLASS MAIL 
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Lockheed Ventura 
Lightning Medium 
Fighter BY AIR— IT'S COMING! Bomber 


A subsidiary of Leckheed 


LGC 


Copr. 1943, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
Vega Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, Calif. 
Member Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 
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Nurses’ Training:. While machine guns sent real 
bullets whining above their heads, Army nurses at Camp 
Carson, Colo., last week inched through the dust and under 
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crannastotobanascstrts . 
U. 8. Signal Corps photos from Acme 


the barbed wire of a tough infiltration course—rehearsal for 
dangers they may meet at the battle fronts. Once through 
the danger zone they could relax in a protective trench. 








ate, and announced that his support would 
go to Governor Bricker. It was the second 
such withdrawal in a fortnight: Gov. Earl 
Warren on Oct: 1 said he was not a can- 


didate for either the Presidency or Vice. 


Presidency. 


Dewey: The former gang-buster 
months ago had pledged himself to serve 
_out his full term as New York’s governor 
(ending in January 1947). But even Re- 
publicans were skeptical that Thomas E. 
Dewey would resist the lure of a GOP 
draft. And last week they watched a local 
1943 campaign that would have an impor- 
tant bearing on the possibility of a Dewey 
Presidential race. 

State Sen. Joe R. Hanley, Republican, 
was campaigning against Lt. Gen. William 
N. Haskell, Democrat, for the lieutenant 
governorship left vacant by the death of 
Thomas W. Wallace. Should Haskell win, 
Dewey could hardly run for President: 
His election would mean turning the state 
over to a Democrat. 


Democrats 
At their annual convention in Buffalo, 


the powerful CIO United Automobile 
Workers endorsed a fourth term for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—conditionally. They stip- 
ulated that he must take an “aggressive 
position on the home front” by abolishing 
the Little Steel formula, rolling back 
prices, limiting war profiteering, etc. The 
UAW also backed Henry A. Wallace for 
another shot at the Vice Presidency. . 

So far as Wallace was concerned, the auto 
workers were on uncertain ground. Since 
his ouster from the old Board of Economic 
Warfare, politicians had discounted Wal- 

’s prospects of renomination. More- 
over, Mr. Roosevelt had shown a tendency 
to shift away from liberals of the Wallace 
school and to play political ball with more 
conservative Southern Democrats. Thus 







most speculation about a 1944 running 
mate for Mr. Roosevelt centered about 
Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas and War 
Mobilizer James F. Byrnes of South Caro- 
lina. 

Otherwise, however, the UAW stand 
fitted in with the President’s apparent 
strategy. For in the battle of price control 
Mr. Roosevelt generally has sided with 
labor and the consumer against the farm 
bloc. He appears to have given up the 
farm vote as lost—though his recent mild 
tone to Congress in contrast with his sharp- 
ness a year ago indicates he will try to 
hold as much support as possible among 
all groups. 

Above all, the President’s repeated 
stress on his job as Commander-in-Chief 
(which properly refers to the armed forces 
and not the people as a whole) shows he 
intends to stand on his record as war 
leader. Organization Democrats like the 
Hague machine in New Jersey have taken 
up the Commander-in-Chief line. Such 
faithful followers have already been 
assured a payoff in the form of extra con- 
vention votes for states that went Demo- 
cratic in 1940 (Newsweek, Oct. 11), 
much as the Republicans are giving con- 
vention bonuses to states that went for 
Willkie in 1940. 


Significance 


With Stassen’s candidacy and Taft’s 
withdrawal, the Republican Presidential 
outlook began to emerge in rough outline. 
From all the signs, the former Minnesota 
governor’s backers were going all-out to 
get him the nomination—and they were 
convinced they could get it. And it 
was clear that whatever pre-convention 
strength Stassen could gather to himself 
would cut chiefly into the support for 
Willkie. e 

Thus Willkie apparently faced still an- 
other obstacle to his chances of winning a 











second GOP nomination. His difficulties 
already are many. Despite his recent fence- 
building tours up and down the country 
(the latest took him to California), the 
Indianan by no means has completely sold 
himself with organization Republicans; the 
Missouri bickering is a case in point. Nor 
has he fully thawed his cool relations with 
Republican Congressmen in Washington— 
though the legislators aren’t ready to go 
out on a limb against him lest he turn out 
to be the party nominee. Against all this, 
however, Willkie has enormous popularity 
with the Republican rank and file-—par- 
ticularly in New England and the West 
Coast. In bargaining power if nothing else 
his strength at the 1944 convention will 
be considerable. 

But the prospect of a Willkie-Stassen 
struggle, with its threat of a split among 
liberal-internationalist forces, promised to 
work to the advantage of the other candi- 
dates. Especially it could help Dewey, who 
so far has shown himself liberal enough, 
conservative enough, and international 
enough to please many groups in the party. 

Indeed, judging by Gallup polls and 
general Congressional sentiment, Dewey 
could win the nomination in a walk—at 
the moment—if he decided to go after it. 
That the New York governor really wants 
to be President some day is obvious. The 
question now is timing: Apparently he is 
waiting to size up the war situation in 
mid-1944 and to decide whether to try to 
defeat Roosevelt next or save himself for 
1948. 

For both parties are going on the as- 
sumption that Mr. Roosevelt will be the 
Democrats’ man. So far the party has 
turned up no one with even a slight chance 
of beating him for the nomination—or, 
for that matter, of beating a strong Re- 
publican for the Presidency. Evidently the 
President will follow the same tactics as in 
1940—-silence on his own candidacy until 
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“My extra dollars = 
won't cause Inflation! 


|'WAR BONDS [EE 


e eee eee * Many Americans have extra income at their disposal 
these days. It’s money that could be a menace to all of us, for too much 
spending at a time when civilian merchandise is limited would naturally 
shove prices sky-high. 


Fortunately, we have in War Bonds a ready-made device that can stop 
Inflation. Every dollar you put in this safest of investments is a dollar which 
you will have for necessary post-war purchases, and a dollar which will no 
longer help shove prices out of reach. War Bonds are essential from two 
points of view. They provide our men with fighting weapons. They also 
protect us here at home. 


At S80SIF, we’re buying War Bonds regularly ...and then, buying a few 
extra ones. We're turning out ball and roller bearings to help put the skids 
under the Axis . . . and our dollars are helping in the fight for Victory. 


BALL AND ROLLER 
jsyoy-Usee\ners 





SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 


BACK THE ATTACK::-WITH WAR BONDS 
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the last moment before the nominating 
ballots, then acceptance of a “draft.” 
But in the end the war will rule the po- 
litical ‘picture. Should the struggle—or 
even only the German phase of it—end by 
mid-1944, Roosevelt’s stock might drop 
sharply. And so momentous a development 
could shuffle radically the prospects among 
the various Republicans. Remember that 
about this time four years ago Dewey was 
the outstanding GOP hopeful. It took far 
less ‘basic a change than the difference 
between war and peace to skyrocket Will- 
kie out of nowhere into-the nomination. 


White Book 


Since the State Department issued its 
144-page White Book “Peace and War” 
(NEwswEEK, Jan. 11) , 100,000 copies have 
sold in the United States and 30,000 in 
Great Britain. The department’s analysis 
of this nation’s foreign policy from 1931 
until Pearl Harbor was translated into 
French, Chinese, Swedish, Portuguese— 
and German. 

Last week the State Department ap- 
pended to its treatise 730 pages of docu- 
ments and an index, creating a tome of 
more than 3 pounds. Even though all but 
116 of the 274 documents were previously 
published, the volume was significant as a 
historical source book. It offered documen- 
tation that as early as 1983 Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull believed war was 
probable, and that at the same time our 
envoys in Europe were warning of Nazi 
dreams of conquest. The question is why 
the dangers weren’t then brought home to 
the American people—even ‘at the expense 
of precious protocol. 


Easing the Draft Blow 


Sen. Josiah C. Bailey of North Carolina 
complimented Burton K. Wheeler: “He 
is . . . even superior to Marshal Rommel 
of Germany in the matter of a strategic 
retreat, a legislative retreat.” 

Senator Wheeler of Montana was not 
amused. “I am not a Rommel, and I am 
not a Nazi,” he stormed. Bailey disavowed 
the implication. Wheeler retorted: “The 
senator had better disavow it, because I 
am not going to take that from him or any- 
one else.” 

By this time in the Senate debate last 
week on Wheeler’s bill to defer pre-Pearl 
Harbor fathers from the draft (NeEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 4), the Montanan’s .temper 
was short. When the debate was ended, 
Wheeler was so peevish at the prospect 
of defeat that he stalked from the floor 
without even bothering to vote. So it was 
by a tally of 69 to 0 that the Senate ap- 
proved a compromise giving the green light 
to father inductions—but cushioning the 
impact in these ways: 


q Raising the allowances for a serviceman’s 
first child from $12 to $80 a month, and 
for each additional child from $10 to $20. 
The allowance for wives would remain at 
$50. (Next day the House Military Affairs 
Committee promptly shaved the children’s 
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3. Because savings, energies, brains and courage 
were invested, a new business employing thousands 
of men and women came into being. 


. a sTory of Crosley is the story of 
American business management and 


its capacity for pioneering,-expansion and : 
America’s tremendous THE CROSLEY CAR—The most talked-of auto- 
mobile in America today—Sorry we cannot take 
~ care of civilian buyers now—Look for it to take 
an jmportant place in post-war transportation. 


conversion into 
industrial war machine. Only in this coun- 
try’s atmosphere of Individual Freedom— 
where initiative, stamina and resource- 


fulness have had full play and ample re- 
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-]. Shortly after the last war, the first 
radio sets bearing the name Crosley IT COULD APPEN 
were sold in the stores of Cincinnati. 


Millions of Crosley sets followed. 


ONLY IN 
THE U. S. A. 





2. About ten years later a revolu- 
tionary new refrigerator with shelves 
in the door was offered by Crosley— 
the exclusive, patented Shelvador. 
Ranges, washers, and other appliances 
followed. 
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4. it was ready even before Pearl Harbor to be 
converted and expanded for war. And so, Crosley 
is producing precision equipment and complex 


apparatus at a rate of $100,000,000 a year for 
our fighting forces. 





ward—could the American miracle of 
production have happened. 

















More than 8,000 loyal men and women at Crosley have been 
awarded the 10% War Bond Flag as a symbol that their sav- 
ings, as well as their skilled hands, are working for victory. 


THE CROSLEY CORPORATION - CINCINNATI, OHIO AND RICHMOND, IND. 


Peacetime Manufacturers of Radios, Refrigerators, Household Appliances, and the Crosley Car 


HOME OF wWLw, “THE NATION'S STATION” 
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allowances to $25 for the first child, $20 
for the second, and $15 for each additional 
child.) 


{{ Barring Federal employment of any of 
- the 675,000 draft-age government job- 
holders except pre-Pearl Harbor fathers 
and those certified as “indispensable.” 


Prohibiting occupational deferment of 
non-fathers in private industry unless the 
employer declares him indispensable in a 
written statement to his draft board. Such 
deferments would be checked by the 
boards where the workets are registered 
and also by the boards where they work. 


] Authorizing the President to set up a 
five-man medical commission to consider 
lowering the services’ physical standards— 
with a view to reclassifying some of the 
3,400,000 4-F’s. 


4] Inducting all available non-fathers be- 
fore fathers “as far as administratively 
practicable” (thus putting into law a di- 
rective already sent to local boards) . 


co 


Not-So-Secret Session 


Touring Senators’ Reports 
Start Foreign-Policy Debate 


Officially the sessions were “secret.” But 
seldom before have secret proceedings 
been splashed on the record so generously 
as were the two days last week when the 
Senate heard its five world-touring mem- 
bers report on their 41,500-mile, two- 
month inspection of the battle fronts. 

Not even the warnings of Majority 
Leader Alben W. Barkley nor his re- 
minder that they could be expelled from 
office for blabbing secrets could restrain 
talkative senators. In fact, within half an 
hour after Barkley spoke, news of the 
warnings themselves was on press tickers. 

So it was that the chief business of the 
“secret sessions,” a procedure invoked 
more than 50 times in the past 50 years, 
this time became known to anyone who 





CAB—Civil Aeronautics Board 

CIAA—Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs 

FCA—Farm Credit Administration 

FCC—Federal Communications Com- 
mission 

FDA—Food Distribution Administra- 
tion 

FHA—Federal Housing Administration 

FPA—Food Production Administration 

FPC—Federal Power Commission 

FTC—Federal Trade Commission 

NLRB—National Labor Relations 
Board 

NWLB—National War Labor Board 

OC—Office of Censorship 


CCC—Commodity Credit Corp. (fi- 
nances food subsidies) 

FSA—Farm Security Administration 

OFEA—Office of Foreign Economic 
Administration 

OEW—Office of Economic Warfare 

OFEC—Office of Foreign Economic Co- 
ordination 

OLLA—Office of Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration 


BEW—Board of Economic Warfare 
(ended in July 1943) 

CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps 
(April 1948) 

NRPB—National Resources Planning 





Guide to Alphabetical Washington 


From time to time Newsweek brings its readers up to date on the confusing 
welter of alphabetical labels that clutter press stories dealing with the Roosevelt 
- Administration. The last such index appeared in June 1942. Here is a picture of 
the more important capital-letter agencies as they stand today: 


These are the chief stand-bys: 


These, new, unsettled, or under criticism, bear watching: 


You can forget these which are defunct: |! 


OCD—Office of Civilian Defense 
ODT—Office of Defense Transportation 
OEM—Office of Emergency Manage- 
ment 
OES—Office of Economic Stabilization 
OSFCW—Office of Solid Fuels Coordi- 
nator for War 
OSS—Office of Strategic Services 
OWM—Office of War Mobilization 
PAW—Petroleum Administrator for 
War a 
RFC—Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
WFA—War Food Administration 
WPB—War Production Board 
WRA—War Relocation Authority 
WSA—War Shipping Administration 


OFRRO—Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations (with 
OEW, OFEC, and OLLA, was recent- 
ly consolidated into OFEA and is be- 
ing resurveyed) 

OPA—Office of Price Administration 

OWI—Office of War Information 

UNRRA—United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (pro- 


posed) 
WMC—War Manpower Commission 


Board (August 1943) 
NYA—National Youth Administration 
(June 1943) 
WPA—Works Progress Administration 
(June 1948) 








' cared to read his newspaper. A good deal 


of the data merely amplified what the five 
globe-trotters had said on their return a 
fortnight ago (Newsweek, Oct. 11). But 
what the five—Republicans Ralph 0. 
Brewster of Maine and Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr. of Massachusetts, and Demo- 
crats James M. Mead of New York, Al- 
bert B. Chandler of Kentucky, and Rich- 
ard B. Russell ‘Jr. of Georgia—disclosed 
to their colleagues was certain to have 
profound repercussions on American for- 
eign policy, and American propaganda. 


Lend-Lease: Brewster, who with - 
Mead is a member of the Truman com- 
mittee investigating war expenditures, 
said Lend-Lease was in line for a going- 
over chiefly for these reasons: 


{ British have removed American labels 
from Lend-Lease supplies, marked them 
with British identifications, and _ trans- 
shipped them to Turkey and Russia— 
a charge later confirmed by Under Secre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson. 


q Lend-Lease allotted 30,000 American- 
made trucks for civilian use in Australia 
in one year, while only 15,000 trucks were 
released for civilian use at home. 


Lend-Lease buys in Canada nickel which 
has been mined in a South Pacific Free 
French possession, sold to private interests 
in Australia, and resold to private interests 
in Canada. The American purchase price 
includes profits for each handler as well as 
a 17 per cent export tax for the French. 


J Reverse Lend-Lease falls far short of 
the amount the United States contributes. 
Supplies from this country include some 
items which the Allies could furnish them- 
selves. The British oil fields in Arabia, for 
example, are being worked at only 60 per 
cent of capacity, while American fields 
run dangerously low on reserves. (At his 
Tuesday press-radio conference, President 
Roosevelt said Allied control of the Medi- 
terranean would permit greater use of 
British oil resources in the Middle East. 
Also, it was worth noting that not long 
ago Middle Eastern fields were relatively 
close to enemy armies and aircraft.) 


Propaganda: Lodge said Office of 
War ormation propaganda in some 
countries was “childish.” Brewster dis- 
closed the OWI was busy in India furnish- 
ing the native press with material on how 
Americans live, work, and eat, and ob- 
served that while we objected to Russian 
propaganda in this country we were en- 
gaging in propaganda in India. The con- 
sensus of the touring quintet was that the 
OWI overseas work should be overhauled. 
Brewster said the Truman committee 
would begin the process with an investiga- 
tion. (Coincidentally, the President sent 
the House a request for $5,000,000 more 
for the OWI’s overseas operations.) 


Military: The senators found Ameri- 
can land, sea, and air forces closely inte- 
grated in most theaters and working well, 








The Artist 
in Anderson’s 


Attic 


He wields mot a brush, but a pneumatic hose, 
this artist in the Anderson attic. From it flows a 
stream of mineral woo/, a unique kind of insulat- 
ing material that will cut the Anderson fuel bill 
up to 40%, releasing strategic fuel for the war 
plants and machines of Uncle Sam and his allies. 


This Eagle Mineral Wool, which the Eagle insu- 
lator is applying so skillfully, will help end un- 
healthy drafts caused by uneven temperatures, 
cold floors and hard-to-heat'rooms. It will seal 
out much dust, and deaden many outside noises. 


And because’ F. H. A. sti// lends money for home 
insulation, the war tax-paying and bond-buying 
Andersons can take the reasonable cost in stride; 
in fact, their fuel savings will probably cover the 
small monthly payments. 


Eagle Mineral Wool is also fabricated into in- 
dustrial insulation products that help war-keyed 
industries achieve greater operating efficiency, 
save enormous quantities of fuel and thus re- 
lieve burdened transportation, 


We who work at Eagle-Picher are celebrating our 
Company’s 100th birthday in the manner most 
useful to our country. The lead and zinc which 
we mine and concentrate go into many war prod- 
ucts—zinc to galvanize iron and steel equipment, 
to make brass for shells, cartridges, fuses and 
the mechanisms of torpedoes... lead alloys and 
lead oxides for tank and truck bearings and bat- 
teries...zinc and lead paint pigments for the pro- 
tection of military and civilian properties... lead 
pipe, designed and extruded for war industrial 
uses... Eagle White Lead for wartime and civil- 
ian painting. 


You can do a patriotic thing, and practice thrift, 
and enjoy comfort by insulating your home at this 
time. Each ton of mineral wool that goes into the 
ceilings and sidewalls of a private home releases for 
war as much as 3 tons of coal, or its equivalent in 
gallons of oil or cubic feet of gas! 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead ... Zinc... Insulation 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company 

The Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting Company 

General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 
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e A new era is here in bulk transportation e 


T the present rate of war pro- 
duction, many mines foresee 
the day when they must find new 
dumping grounds for their gangue 
—the mountains.of worthless rock 
from which ore has been extracted. 
In some locations this will mean 
special transport facilities — either 
by rail or truck —or by a quicker, 
more economical method developed 
by Goodyear. 


This method carries the “fines” in 
suspension through a Diversipipe 
line across country to the nearest 


available dump site, or— where feas- 
ible—back down the shaft to fill in 
worked-out galleries. Diversipipe 
is a rugged, large-diameter, flexible 
rubber ‘pipe, of multiple-ply, steel- 
wire-reenforced construction that 
can be easily moved. 


For such installations Diversipipe 
has many advantages over inter- 
mittent hauling methods. It func- 
tions continuously and automati- 
cally, with a minimum of supervi- 


sion. Its flexibility, its ability to bend 


without kinking or crushing, makes 


it possible to follow ground conte 
without grading — and without 
wide radius bends required 
rigid pipe. 

Diversipipe can be successfully us 
in handling many types of abrasi 


materials — on sand diggers a 


dredges, in stone crushing pl: . 
salt works, cement mills, copp 
refineries and coal-washing plam 
Its long resilience and abrasive 

sisting properties evidence its al 
ity to handle these materials. 


If you face a postwar problem} 
transporting materials, call 











G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical 
Man. All Goodyear Industrial 
Rubber Products are built to 
the highest standard of qual- 
ity for standout performance. Con- 
sult the G.T.M. for your current 
needs in belting, hose, molded 
goods and tank linings — they are 
the best money can buy! 

e e e 


WHAT'S YOUR NEED IN MOLDED RUBBER? 
Goodyear’s new, modern molded goods 


plant is equipped to give you quality- © 


quantity production on all types of molded 
oducts, made from synthetic rubbers 
~mpounded to meet your special require- 


YEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


(@) - Specified DIVERSIPIPE 


For pipe lines 








Elliott All-Fibre Address Cards 


are so light and easy to handle they relieve 
clerks and operators of all the hardships of 
old-fashioned methods of addressing. The 
girls in your office will appreciate not having 
to lift heavy trays of metal plates—and the 
freedom from dirt, noise, and jamming that 
only All-Fibre Elliott Address Cards can 
guarantee. 


If you are still using old-fashioned ad- 
dress plates, send for “The Story of a 
Father and Son.” This takes you behind 
the scenes in the fascinating development 
of modern addressing. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


BACK THE ATTACK —WITH WAR BONDS 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


«for Social Security ... Taxes... Bill- 
ing .. . Disbursements . . . Collections . . 
Advertising . . . Record Control . . . Pay- 
rolls . . . Public Urilities . . . Insurance 
Companies . . . Issuing War Bonds. 
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thus making possible a sound postwar 
military policy. Men at the fronts are sat- 
isfied with weapons and airplanes. Food is 
adequate when the tactical situation al- 
lows. Medical care is excellent. The men 
fee] the people at home should be given a 
more realistic picture of conditions in the 
field. To build morale, men overseas should 
be relieved after serving a certain length 
of time. 


Strategy: Lodge told the Senate 
1,000,000 American lives might be saved 
if Russia opened Siberian bases to Allied 
bombers. This brought denials by Brew- 
ster, Mead, and Russell. Brewster said he 
had not heard any military men in the Pa- 
cific mention such a figure. He declared 
that Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, had asked the senators before the se- 
cret session not to mention the delicate 
issue of Siberian bases. Chandler plumped 
for Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s battle plan 
for an offensive against Japan via the Phil- 
ippines; he said the Army must give him 
enough to do the job or “get rid of him.” 


F ‘oreign Policy: “The firmness” of 
British foreign policy, as well as British de- 
termination to yield few of the advan- 
tages gained in this war, left the touring 
senators deeply impressed. Chandler re- 
turned with an idea that the United 
States should keep some of the territory 
(including Iceland and New Caledonia) 
which American troops have occupied. 
Russell relayed a widespread criticism of 
American diplomacy from our troops over- 
seas, In the South Pacific, for example, sol- 
diers resented the fact that after our 
forces captured islands, mopped up the 
Japs, and went on, British authorities were 
allowed to move in promptly and take 
administrative control. 

For a time the sessions flared into a full- 
fledged foreign-policy debate so acrimoni- 
ous that a veteran senator later described 
it as “mainly anti-Allied.” Brewster was 
all for a resolution in support of Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull at the coming tripar- 
tite conference of Foreign Ministers. But 
Chairman Tom Connally of the Foreign 
Relations Committee squelched the idea, 
reiterating his stand of two weeks ago that 
too much open talk now might provoke 
ill will among the Allies. 


—— Despite these criticisms of 
the British, none of the five senators came 
home openly hostile to Anglo-American 
cooperation in general. All were of a mind 
that Americans should not condemn 
British self-interest but rather take a tip 
from it and look out for American self- 
interest. As Brewster put it: “We can’t 
pick up our marbles and go home.” 

Clearly the senators had done the na- 
tion a service by bringing the frictions into 
the open. For the Administration’s errors 
and omissions abroad had to become public 
eventually. Far better to recognize and 
correct them now than to risk public 
disillusionment later and a retreat into the 
old shell of isolation. 
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Bedeviled Baltimore 


Booming Baltimore broke into a furor 
of punk poetry and illiterate letters last 
week, The cause: an anonymous poem of 
saccharine title but acid content circu- 
lated among its 250,000 new inhabitants— 





Beloved Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore, oh Baltimore, you moth-eaten: town, 
Your brick row houses should all be torn down. 
Your winters are cold and your summers are hot, 
The air +s so foul with mildew and rot, 

The land of bad colds and sore throat and flu, 
Of stiff aching muscles and pneumonia, too. 


You're a blot on the landscape, the nation’s eyesore. 
Your people are dull-witted and, gad, what a bore! 
The home of white steps and bumpy thoroughfares, 
With your rough-riding streetcars and 10-cent fares, 
You live among filth and you don’t mind the rats, 
They thrive on that filth and the scarcity of cats? 


You don’t speak English, you speak Baltimorese, 
And the stench off the bay is what you call breeze. 
You make us pay double for all you can sell, 
But after the war you can all-go to hell 

And when you reach Hades and Satan greets you, 
You'll feel right at home—he’s from here, too! 


Yes, Baltimore, oh Baltimore, it isn’t all gravy 

To be planted on your doorstep by the army or navy. 
The WMC and the draft boards, too, 

Have frozen us here and we're stuck with you. 


The worst of it is that you think you are swell, 
You think you are perfect and that gripes like hell. 
You’re dead and rotten; you think you're alive, 

You think you're a place;.instead you're a dive 
You're not worth this peper, you’re not worth this ink, 
You can take it from us, Baltimore—YOU STINK! ! 











Baltimore Evening Sun 
Natives resented a war worker's ode 


the war workers crowded into it who don’t 
find. it particularly cozy (see illustration) . 
With typical civic courage, The Baltimore 
Evening Sun published it in toto. 

Native Baltimoreans replied by the 
hundreds with a volley of vituperations, 
mostly versified. 


Sample: 
Stranger, oh stranger, you low-down bum, 
I would sure like to see the town from 
where you just come, 


All agreed that: (1) Baltimore was not 
smelly and dirty until the newcomers ar- 
rived, and (2) if they didn’t like it there, 
they could go back where they came from. 
Notably absent: denials that conditions 
in Baltimore were really pretty bad. 


Hornell’s Mystery . 


Each April, reporters in upstate New 
York dusted off the files and rewrote the- 
local mystery yarn—about the strange 
disappearance in 1925 of Esta Stott and 


.Frank Murphy from. Hornell in Steuben 


County. Last week, after baffling the po- 
lice for eighteen years, the story suddenly 
broke wide open and within five days ap- 
peared to have been solved. 

Taken into custody in the Kansas City, 
Kan., bakery where he worked as a janitor 








The seasoned engineering and manufacturing abilities that produced millions of yqreat Plymouth CATS 


are today devoted to war yobs re Quifhing Hlawless precision: on tank, cannon Yate! airplane assemblies 


welding and machining armor-plate fabricating numerous exact items from aluminum, bronze, 
Magnesium, cannon steels Meanwhile the great Cals Plymouth has built are giving faithful 


i 


ped 


rmance to thes owners. And Plymouth dealers have parts available, and a great Plate growing 


reputation for outstanding service on cars of all makes PLYMOUTH Dvwvision of Chrysler Corporation 








» “This car is almost filled > 
° up, Whitey.” © SS 











More than 7 out of 10 workers 
depend upon private automobiles 
to get to work. But there aren't 
enough cars or tires to go around. 
Share your car. Help vital 
workers and your neighbors get 
to their jobs on time. Form a car- 
sharing club in your plant or in EIGHT 
your neighborhood. 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 
Tle Sen wit (Tuan 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY e 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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was mild 61-year-old Samuel Stead Stott. 
He had changed his name to Scott and 
was living with his third wife and their 
12-year-old son. The police rushed him 
back to Hornell on an old warrant accus- 
ing him of aggravated assault. Actually 


they wanted to question him on far graver © 


suspicions about the vanishing act of his 
second wife Esta and her friend Murphy. 


Riddle: The Stott story began on a 
snowy night in December, 1924. In turn 
kicked out of the Navy and Marines but 
a combat veteran of the Spanish-American 
war, Stott had just married for the second 
time. But he was allegedly still jealous of 
his first wife Margaret and her friend Gay- 
lord C. Lewis. He confronted them on a 
lonely highway and, according to the po- 
lice, beat Lewis over the head with a 
wrench. Then he fled to Havana, deserting 
his second wife Esta. The assault warrant 
went out for him. 

On the following April 5, Stott returned 
secretly to Hornell. Telephoning Esta at 
the silk mill where she worked, he told 
her to pack her grips and meet him at 


dusk. He also sought out Murphy and 





Press 
Sam Stott: A sheriff's 18-year hunt 
brought him back to dig for bones 


brought him along. That evening was the 
last time Esta Stott and Murphy were 
ever seen in Hornell. The next night, Stott 
was spied driving Murphy’s fast Buick, 
and that was the last time anyone in 
Hornell saw Stott. 

Later, according to the police, Esta’s 
family began getting notes from her hus- 
band from all over the world, explaining 
that Esta herself couldn’t write—she had 
a sprained wrist, she was seasick, she had 
a brain disorder. In November 1925, Esta’s 
brother D. L: Davis got this cable from 
Honolulu, signed Sam: “Esta died in Ma- 








FAMOUS LIFE LINES 


ARSC Set 









AUSTRALIA, terminus of our 
Southwestern Pacific life lines, 
has heavy concentrations of artil- 
lery and anti-aircraft guns pro- . 
tecting every airfield and troop 
base. These Yankees are getting into 
position during a “yellow alert.” 





A’ RINGS of men and steel tighten 
around the Axis, its leaders must 
realize the fatal mistake they made— 
a total failure to understand Allied 
ability to keep life lines of supply 
open, and to bring war to the enemy’s 
doorstep. 

When the noose has choked the 
last dictator, American factories will 
pour out a flood of new and better 
products—and in them “life lines” of 
Bundy Tubing will find thousands of 
uses for peacetime, as they now do 
for war. 


Already, Bundy engineers see new 


BUNDY 


ENGINEERED TO 









Official Signal Corps Photograpis 


and practical applications for scores 
of industries—tubing to strengthen 
and improve structural parts, as well 
as to transmit power and pressure, 


_and carry gas, oil and refrigerants. 


Your post-war products may well 
benefit from all the “life line” engi- 
neering for tanks, trucks, ships and 
planes. Why not write us? Let’s do 
some thinking and planning together. 


When the time comes, we'll be 
ready to turn out miles of tubing to 
help you build better products at 
lower cost. Bundy Tubing Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


U. S. ARMY “DUCKS,” (2% ton 6x6 
amphibian trucks) which have played 
such a spectacular part in landings 
in Sicily, Italy and in the Pacific, 
have most of their “life lines” — 

brake, fuel and lubrication tubes, and 

many other parts—made of Bundy Tubing. 



























Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


U. S. NAVY MINESWEEPERS, like so many 
craft ranging in size from landing boats 
to battleships, have many “life lines” of 
Bundy Tubing. Wherever and for whatever 
purpose tubing is used, there you are apt 
to find Bundy. , 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 
Get in Your Scrap 














BUNDY “TRIPLE-PURPOSE” tubing. 
Double-walled, rolled, from two strips, 


oints welded into a solid wall. 
Jovailabie ie all’ Monel; all steel; Monel in- 
side—steel outside; Monel lo—steel 
inside. Sizes up to and including 54" O. D. 
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nila, Philippines, Sept. 21, and is buried 
in Camp Stotsonbury, Manila Barracks.” 

Back in Steuben County all this time 
the investigation was kept alive by one 
man, W. Bertram Page, sheriff. Seeking 
to unsnarl the mystery, he spent $1,000 
of his own money and made the hunt his 
hobby after he quit office. The Philippines 
police informed him there was no record 
of Esta Stott’s death. Police in the Orient 
reported “no trace of your man,” and 
Page suspected that Stott’s global corre- 
spondence had been planted. The State 
Department found no passport records on 
Stott; postal officials were unable to trace 
his mysterious mail. 

Some years ago, Page induced the state 
bureau of criminal investigation to take 
up the case. A lead from a Hornell resi- 
dent finally centered the search in the 
Midwest. Kansas City detectives narrowed 
the search down to the respected, conven- 
tional “Scott,” high priest in the Rose- 
dale Masonic Lodge; one clue that helped 
them was that both Stott and “Scott” were 
inveterate cigar smokers. 

Brought back to New York, still wear- 
ing his janitor clothes, Stott first denied 
all, then confessed that he had killed Esta 
and Murphy with a gun. He said he had 
buried Esta a mile from Hornell and 
Murphy 3 miles away. Thirteen years 
ago, he revealed, he returned to Hornell 
briefly, wearing smoked glasses;. no one 
recognized him. He also disclosed that 
after the crime he had joined the Army 
and then been discharged for falsifying 
his age. Police held up a formal murder 
charge pending a search for the bodies. 
Accompanied by the persistent Page, Stott 
himself went out to the countryside with 





a secret searching party and helped them 
start digging for Murphy’s body on the 
summit of Pennsylvania Hill. 

Sam Stott said he was glad to have his 
conscience eased. “Many’s the night I 
wept over this thing,” he declared. He told 
Page he bore him no ill will, and shook 
the former sheriff’s hand. In Kansas City, 
Stott’s 54-year-old third wife, Ada, a 
worker in a coffin factory, promised to 
help him. “The whole thing is a terrible 
shock,” she said. “Mr. Scott is the finest 
man I ever knew. He talked a lot about 
his first wife. I never suspected he had 
another.” 


Old Pat 


Kelly-Nash Partnership Ended 
by Death of Chicago Boss 


The hotel suite in Chicago’s Loop was 
jammed with Democrats noisily celebrat- 
ing victory. It was 1935 and the end of a 
perfect day for the Kelly-Nash machine: 
Mayor Edward J. Kelly had just swept 
back into office with a sizable majority. 
Old Pat Nash, as flushed as any, was con- 
fronted with a radio microphone and asked 
to say a few words to the listening public. 
As the story goes, he chortled into the ether: 

“We licked the hell out of those ——s!” 

This was undoubtedly Patrick A. Nash’s 
most startling public utterance. Ordinarily 
the veteran political boss avoided pub- 
licity. Co-chief of a machine as potent-in 
its sphere as Tammany used to be in 
New York and Hague still is in New Jer- 
sey, he stayed behind the scenes while his 
spryer junior partner acted as front man. 


Wide World 


Kelly (left) and Nash formed the Kelly-Nash machine 


Last week, with Nash’s death from pneu- 
monia at 80, the Kelly-Nash team came 
to an end. 


Plum: Actually, the Kelly-Nash ma- 
chine functioned only ten years—the 
final decade of Nash’s 60-year career in 
Chicago politics. The son of an Irish 
immigrant grown rich on sewer contracts, 
Nash carried on the family construction 
firm, then turned to local politics on the 
old Chicago Board of Review, which had 
the power to raise or lower tax valuations. 
It was his only elective post. Defeated for 
reelection in 1924, the soft-spoken Nash 
moved in on the party’s inner councils 
in Cook County, later serving as Demo- 
cratic county chairman and national com- 
mitteeman. 

It was in 1933, following the assassina- 
tion of Mayor Anton J. Cermak, that 
Nash plucked Kelly from his job as 
chief engineer of the Sanitary District 
(in charge of awarding sewer contracts) 
and maneuvered his appointment to fill 
Cermak’s unexpired term. The Kelly-Nash 
partnership began right there; eventually 
it became a well-oiled, businesslike organ- 
ization which card-indexed more than 
$0,000 political plums and then passed 
them out to the faithful (100 jobs to each 
ward committeeman). But Kelly-Nash 
had plenty of troubles—chiefly at the 
hands of downstate Republicans and such 
dissident Democrats as the late Gov. 
Henry Horner, who charged the machine 
with blatant corruption and political mis- 
rule. 

In 1940 the self-effacing Nash unified 
Illinois Democrats- to back President 
Roosevelt in the staté primaries—a move 
which snowballed into the _ third-term 
“draft” at the Chicago convention. There, 
Kelly-Nash boys under the rostrum used 
an amplifier as powerful as the public- 
address system installed by the visiting 
Democrats and regularly butted in with: 
“The world needs Roosevelt!”—which the 
GOP later turned into a campaign gag 
about “the voice from the sewer.’ 

Later, the Kelly-Nash machine was 
badly trounced by a landslide which put 
a GOP governor, Dwight H. Green, in 
the state house and a GOP majority in 
the legislature. That was the machine’s 
last setback: Early this year Kelly was 
overwhelmingly reelected to a third term 
as mayor of Chicago. As he left the death- 
bed of his political partner, Kelly acknowl- 
edged his debt. Now alone in his rule over 


. Cook County, the mayor told reporters: 


“Chicago has lost a great citizen, and I 
have lost my best friend. shee 


Almost All Clear 


Twice last week the Army cautiously 
gambled on the safety of the continental 
United States from enemy attack. 

Taking what he called a “calculated 
risk,” Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Chief of the 
Army Air Forces, told 600,000 spotters, 
plotters, and other members of the Air- 


craft Warning Service at 7,500 observa- - 














Der Men of Wisdom... 60RD CALVERT 


“CUSTOM” BLENDED for the enjoyment of those who can afford the finest... Lord Calvert has been for years 


the most expensive whiskey blended in America. So rare...so smooth...so mellow...it has never been 


produced except in limited quantities. Each bottle is numbered and registered at the distillery by Calvert. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY, — 








A FLAME-GRAIN 
Kaywoodie 
$10.00 
Billiard Shape [actual size] 


“I Smoke a Kaywoodie™ 


Here is the international best-seller among pipes. Kaywoodie 
is no longer an American institution alone—you hear them 
saying “I Smoke a Kaywoodie” everywhere in the world. 
And why? Take another look at the briarwood in the pic- 
ture above. It’s pre-war, genuine Mediterranean 
briar, so rare today you practically can’t buy it. 


Kaywoodie had it, when war broke. Kaywoodie 


Ci ak 


BRIAR 


COPR. 1943 


has some now. So you can still buy these sweet, gentle, 
slow-burning pipes with the Kaywoodie Flavor, even now. 
Remember the briar in this picture. Look for the same 
thing when you buy your pipe. Look also for the oii 


“Kaywoodie” cut gracefully and unobtrusively on 






each Kaywoodie Pipe. Nothing else like it for flavor. 


Kaywoodie Company, New York and London 
In New York, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


BUY 
BONDS 
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tion posts that their job was all but over. 
Because “we have made the transition to 
the offensive,” he ordered the posts no 
longer be manned 24 hours a day but only 
a few hours a week—just enough to keep 
the organization alive. : 
Thus, with the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Gulf Coasts and the Canadian border 
amply.protected by patrol ships, aircraft, 
anti-aircraft, and radar, the Army released 
for more vital needs an estimated 5,700,000 
man-hours a week. The housewives, old 
folks, and sparetime volunteers who staffed 
the service were urged to turn to other 
chores like harvesting and bond selling. 
* At the same time, the Western Defense 
Command announced the first relaxation 
of defense restrictions on civilians since 
Pearl Harbor. Lt. Gen. Delos C. Emmons, 
newly installed to replace Lt. Gen. John L. 
De Witt, who was assigned to head the 
Army and Navy Staff College ing Wash- 
ington, promulgated these new dimout 
rules for the Pacific Coast: all curbs on 
traffic signals removed; full auto head- 
lights permitted where not visible from the 
sea and depressed beams instead of park- 
ing lights in other cases; unshielded lights 
up to 100 watts permitted in inland areas; 
all advertising lights still forbidden within 
10 miles of the coast. 


Chinese Inclusion 


“Nations, like individuals, make mis- 
takes,” President Roosevelt told Congress 
in a message Monday. Specifically refer- 
ring to our long-standing ban on Chinese 
immigration, he endorsed a bill now pend- 
ing before the House by which the ex- 
clusion laws would be ended. (The measure 
sets the annual quota of Chinese immi- 
grants at 105.) The bill also would permit 
Chinese already here to acquire citizenship. 
The President called this legislation a way 
of proving our friendship with China: 
“While it would give the Chinese a pre- 
ferred status over certain other Oriental 
people, their great contribution to the 
cause of decency and freedom entitles 
them to such preference.” 


EFleanor’s Joke 


As the world’s most prolific producers 
of topical gags, Americans in general and 
Republicans in particular have been re- 
tailing anti-Roosevelt jokes for a decade. 
Last week a Republican thought the shoe 
had been put on the other foot. Rep. Wal- 
ter C. Ploeser of Missouri. charged that on 
her Pacific tour Eleanor Roosevelt had 
told an anti-Republican joke—and had re- 
peated it as fourth-term propaganda in a 
movie short made by the Marine Corps. 

The story was the not-too-new one 
about the dispirited soldier who com- 
plained he couldn’t shoot a Japanese be- 
cause they all kept under cover. His officer 
advised him to conceal himself, shout “To 
hell with Hirohito!” and open fire when 
the angry enemy jumped up. Later the 
officer met the man and inquired why he 
was still depressed. “I did what you told 




















me,” the soldier said, “but when they 


jumped up they yelled ‘To hell with 


Roosevelt!” and I couldn’t shoot fellow 
Republicans, could I?” 

Congressman Ploeser said the joke “re- 
flects on Republicans.” He declared the 
movie of Mrs. Roosevelt was a “misappro- 
priation of war funds” and threatened to 
ask for a Congressional investigation of 
what he said was misuse of the motion- 
picture industry for Administration propa- 
ganda. But other Republicans on Capitol 
Hill recalled the flop of the last probe of 
Hollywood in 1941, when Wendell Willkie 
defended the industry against charges that 
it was helping Mr. Roosevelt drag the 
nation into war. They planned no more 
such investigations but promised to keep 


The American press got this photo secondhand from Australia 
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an eye on movies and the fourth-term 
drive, just in case. 


q As a second echo of Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
trip, The New York Daily News protested 
that pictures of her wearing a South Seas 
grass skirt (over her Red Cross uniform) 
had been withheld from exportation to 
the United States by censors, although 
widely printed in Australia. As proof it 
cited an Australian clipping just received 
in this country. In Washington, officials 
knew no more about the photo than The 
News did. They guessed that the photo 
had been held up by some military censor. 


4 While in New Zealand, The News ‘also 
noted, Mrs. Roosevelt “rubbed noses” 
with a famous Maori woman guide. 
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New Concepts 
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._ bring a new Trend 
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Today's accelerated tempo 
calls for better-than-normal 
watch performance. It re- 
quires a watch that not only 
provides uncompromising 
dependability but maintains 
its efficiency under the most 
trying conditions. Such a 
watch is DEFENDER — 
with advanced features that 
‘ assure consistent, flawless 
accuracy — styled to offer 
the utmest in distinction. 


Models trom 39.75, Tax Included 
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Defenders of Time — Now and in the Future 


EDW. L. STERN & CO., 610 Fifth Ave. N. Y.C. 
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Aiken of Vermont 


The office of George D. Aiken, junior 
senator from Vermont, has been a busy 
one the past few weeks. Almost more than 
the Senate Agriculture Committee room, 
it has been the gathering place for farm- 
organization chiefs out to stop Administra- 
tion plans to use subsidies in the 1944 
food program. 

Aiken’s ascendancy in the farm-bloc 
leadership is unorthodox, for as a New 
England Republican with only three years 
in the Senate he replaces Western and 
Southern Democrats of grizzled seniority. 
In fact, Aiken’s loose blue suit and con- 
stant, boyish smile set him apart from 
many a more pompous senator. 

Agriculture is nothing new to the 51- 
year-old, white-haired Aiken. At 14 he 
joined the local Grange, then helpéd or- 
ganize a county farm bureau ‘and a co- 
operative. Later, his co-op outlook led to 
advocating public ownership of utilities 
and support of the war-shelved St. Law- 
rence waterway. 

Aiken earned his first wages—5 cents an 
hour—weeding gardens. After almost get- 
ting thrown by geometry, he finished high 
school, but could not afford college. At 
20 he went into business modestly as a 
fruit farmer (now he has 500 acres - of 
scenic timber and farm land near the town 
of Putney). In 1926 Aiken started selling 
wild flowers all over the world and today 
owns a nursery, partly converted to vege- 
tables for wartime. 

Aiken’s legislative career started in 1930 
in the Vermont House of Representatives. 
He has never had a campaign contribution 
from a corporation, nor has he spent much 
himself. Just $220 saw him through his 
campaign for lieutenant governor (1935) ; 
$900 elected him to the governorship 
(1937); and 30 cents was enough for a 
second term (1939). His United States 
Senate campaign hit $3,000, but most of 
it was contributed by friends in chunks 
of less than $200. The most money he 
ever made before coming to Congress in 
1941, Aiken once wrote, was the $5,000-a- 
year governor’s salary. 

In that job he boasted a pay-as-you-go 
administration, fought with the Federal 
government over resettlement and flood 
control, and scorchingly demanded. that 
national Republican leaders liberalize the 
party and accept more of the Democrats’ 
social aims. 

Fresh in his Senate seat, Aiken fought 
the Lend-Lease Act as too much loose 
authority for the President, and has flared 
up since on such widely different issues as 
merger of the telegraph companies and ad- 
ministration of the Maritime Commission. 
Frequently he has sided with the Admin- 
istration, however. Currently he is propos- 
ing revival of a food-stamp plan to avoid 
“subsidizing Park Avenue” while subsidiz- 
ing the needy. But his emergence in the 





is Associated Press 
Critic: An unexpected witness at 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee hearings, F. E. Gimlett, a Colo- 
rado prospector, urged Congress to 
put the “Wacs, Waves, Woofs, Weefs, 
and what have you back in the kitchen 
with the pots and pans.” 


ow 





Senate dates back to last summer when he 
led a revolt of the farm bloc which came 
within a few votes of killing authority for 
food subsidies. 

In private life, as in politics, convention 
means little to Aiken. His wife stayed in 
Vermoni to help with the business instead 
of joining Washington’s social whirl. His 
four children are married and scattered, 
and he lives alone in ne room of a hotel 
across from the Capitol. At breakfast and 
lunch he likes to talk things over with 
officials from downtown departments— 
preferably people at the third or fourth 
level, he says, “where they know what 
goes on.” Occasionally he goes with friends 
to a movie. But by 10 o'clock Farmer 
Aiken is usually back in his room where 
he has a popular innovation for crowded 
Washington: a spare bed for stray con- 
stituents. e 

Before the war Aiken jaunted annually 
to Canada to fish and divided other amuse- 
ment time between old-fashioned _horse- 
shoes and new-fangled aviation. At every 
county fair the local horseshoe champ was 
trotted out against the governor, who won 
perhaps half the time. Also before the war, 
Aiken always traveled by air and was well 
along toward winning a pilot’s license. 
These days, however, he enjoys flying 
vicariously by hunting up and _ talking 
with returned war pilots. 








No other war had landing barges like these 
nor the modern 
Froformed wire rope 
to handle them 


To swing a landing barge over the side and set it safely 
down on the water—that’s another new problem of this 
new, hard, global war. Again Preformed Wire Rope has 
been selected, this time for the rope and slings that handle 
the barges. There seems no end to the war uses of Preformed. 

In peace, men learned that Preformed Wire Rope could 
be depended on for greater stamina, longer life, protection 
of men and equipment, and lower cost. In war, such quali- 


ties are indispensable. So at al] times Preformed is given 
the hard jobs. For detailed reasons— ; 


Ask your own wire rope manufacturer or supplier 
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‘Excess’ of Critical Metals 
Is Really Manpower Shortage 


Lack of Fabrication Workers 
Is True Reason for ‘Balance’ 
Between Materials and Needs 


Forty-one months have gone by since 
this country decided it had to put itself 
on some sort of war footing.* In that time 
war production has gone through two 
crises. The first was the task of convert- 
ing manufacturing plants to armament 
production. The second came fifteen 
months ago, when the problem arose of 
finding and delivering enough raw mate- 
rials to keep all the converted plant facili- 
ties at peak output. 





*The old Office of Production Management 
issued its first priority orders on Feb. 24, 1941, 
affecting aluminum and machine tools. 


Last week the War Production Board— 
which 22 months ago supplanted the OPM 
and the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board as a one-man centralized war-pro- 
duction control agency under Donald M. 
Nelson—gave real evidence that the two 
crises had been overcome but gave new 
proof that a third one was with us and 
looming larger. The facilities were there; 
the materials were there. Lacking was the 
manpower to fashion war weapons and 
essential civilian goods. 

So accustomed has the public become to 
statistical reports of numbers of men 
working, military needs, and estimates of 
future manpower requirements that many 
failed to note or scarcely recognized the 
really serious evidence of the nation’s 
growing manpower shortage when it came. 

Proof that today’s vital need is more 
man-hours for weapon fabrication, not 








Model Airmen: Accurate to 1 millimeter in every, dimension, these 
plastic manikins were made by the General Plastics Corp. for engineers to use 
in designing airplanes, service uniforms, and other equipment for the Army 
Air Forces. “Joe Airforce” on the left has the measurements of the average 
Army pursuit pilot, while the manikin on the right is the size of the average 
bombardier. From these “averages” engineers. can determine most efficient 
location for guns, pilot seats, controls, and other gadgets. All joints of the 
manikins are movable; elastic cords hold them together. 


raw-material production, came when the 
WPB began to talk guardedly about its 
stockpiles of critical metals and to put 
through such orders as these: No more 
plant construction will be authorized in 
the Pacific Northwest for extraction of 
alumina from clays; ‘bauxite mining in Ar- 
kansas (principal domestic source of the 
ore from which aluminum is made) must 
be slowed down. The reasons were: (1) 
The nation today has about all the alumi- 
num it can use; (2) high-grade South 
American bauxite is steadily coming into 
this country, so domestic reserves can be 
conserved. 

Those rulings emerged after the WPB 
looked at this situation: Primary alumi- 
num ingot production here in 1939 totaled 
327,090,000 pounds, while estimated pro- 
duction this year is 1,844,000,000 pounds. 


- Months ago aluminum sheet mills were 


being closed down because more sheet had 
been made than could be used. Attention 
was concentrated then on shortages of 
aluminum extrusions. and forgings, and it 
wasn’t long before output of extrusions 
(rods, bars, and the like) went away up. 
Hence a surplus developed and extrusions 
are now being stored against future needs. 
At the moment the only aluminum short- 
age is in forgings, and production men 
expect that to be overcome soon with a 
resulting stockpile build-up. Meanwhile 
aircraft production was behind schedule. 
But aluminum was only one of the 
critical metals that the WPB found last 
week was “roughly in balance” with war- 
production needs. Magnesium, which at 
the beginning of the war-production effort 
was so scarce that nobody knew if enough 
could be made, today “is coming out of 
our ears,” according to the WPB. Monthly 
production now is around 35,000,000 
pounds—70 times the prewar output. 
_ Because of an increasing supply, re- 
strictions were eased a little last week on 
copper—a metal that for months has been 
close to the top of the list of metals that 
for war purposes were more precious than 
gold. Production this year will total 
around 1,870,000 tons, compared with 
the ,1,086,598 tons refined in 1939. The 
government has been able to accumulate 
a copper stockpile along with aluminum, 
magnesium, lead, and zinc. Even the alloy 
metals which were so short a year ago— 
molybdenum, nickel, and vanadium—are 
now in balance with demand. 


Significance 


The real meaning of the current excess 
of certain materials over manpower is the 
fact that there is really no excess of ma- 
terials. All of them are needed to meet the 
rising demands of war-production quotas. 
The illusion exists simply because of the 
shortage of fabrication workers. 

Since the WPB admitted that stock- 
piles are being built up and that plant 
facilities or raw materials are no longer 
lacking, there has been a certain amount 
of hope and wishful thinking that some 
of the supposed excess material can be 
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© 1903 AND 1930 THE CENTURY CO, 


The First Senate of the United States in Session, 
New York, 1789. From‘a drawing by A. I. Keller 


Oreat American Oroup | Group Development 


dsurance Companies 4 In pondering this picture of the first Senate in its 
, if rather informal setting, the mind naturally turns in 
N\ ci Dork contrast to the large, well-organized group that 
typifies the body today. The nation and its facilities 
of government have come a long way since the time 

of the founding fathers. 


Member Companies—Providing a 
practically every form of insurance except life Insurance, also, has come a long way. As against 


the days when a man bought a policy here and 

Great American there as the spirit moved him, there is now the 
Great American Indemnity well-integrated program offered by the Great 
American Alliance American Group of Insurance Companies, which 
Aasentosn Matiemel brings all needed forms of protection into proper 


: relationship. 
County Fire ; 
Detroit Fire & Marine 8 a benefit by be a Fea ari . 
. > coordina insurance by consulting one of i 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine : 16,000 conveniently located agents—or- your own 
North Carolina Home broker. It includes practically all forms of insurance 
Rochester American _ except life. Inquire today; there is no obligation. 


INSURE YOUR COUNTRY’S SAFETY—BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Many products, improved by re- 
design and restyling, are now far 
better products than ever. Redesign 
of commercial products did not, of 
course, stop with the war. It has been 
and 4s a continuous process that is 


going on now. 


Versatile INSUROK. plastics, be- 
cause of their wide range of physical, 
chemical and dielectric properties, 
are being used to solve a host of 





The new Allen-Bradley design was a big 
improvement— required only one screw 
—kheptoutdustand fine particles—opened 
on both sides as well as the front. This 
was accomplished by fitting the ribs of 
the cover into grooves in the base. 


She RICHARDSON 


EDESIGN WITH INSUROK 


redesign and restyling problems. 

The particular grade of Molded 
INSUROK used for the new push- 
button switch, which won an award 


ing Product Design Contest, was 
chosen because of its good insulating 


appearance. 

Many types of Richardson plastics 
are speeding Victory today at home 
and on the combat front. If 
your product needs redesign- 
ing let Richardson Plasticians 
help you. They will recom- 
mend the right kind of plastic 
for the job, 


The old style Allen-Bradley switchbox 
required three screws, and because of 
its construction made terminals and 
wiring hard to get at. 









COMPANY 


in the Annual Electrical Manufactur- - 


properties, permanency of finish and . 
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diverted to stepped-up civilian production. 
But manpower is the stumbling block. As 
an example of how the manpower shortage 
is pinching civilian-goods output, heads of 
five big rubber companies issued a joint 
statement a fortnight ago to the effect 
that there is no shortage of rubber. But 
tires sufficient to meet civilian needs can 
not be made because there isn’t enough 
labor to turn the raw material into fin- 
ished products. 

It is agreed that production of essential 
civilian goods will have to be increased 
soon because inventories are running low. 
‘But it is just as certain that not all the 
civilian goods which are wanted can be 
turned out. It is true that it might be 
possible to find materials to make vacuum 
cleaners, for example, but motors to run 
them cannot be had. They are needed in 
great quantities for war purposes. Since 
war production must come first and vir- 
tually every bit of available manpower is 
being used in war plants, therefore, no 
matter how plentiful becomes the supply 
of certain materials, civilian-goods produc- 
tion is going to remain at bedrock until 
the manpower problem is solved. That a 
solution is a long way off was indicated in 
the statement made a month ago by 
James F. Byrnes, Director of the Office 
of War Mobilization: 

“Proper handling of manpower has been 
made impossible by the failure of govern- 
ment agencies to work as a team with a 
clearly defined program. Measures under- 
taken by one agency have been undone by 
the conflicting actions or inactions of other 
agencies.” 

The picture hasn’t changed a bit since 
that statement was made. No clear-cut na- 
tional manpower policy has yet emerged 
from Washington. The. nearest thing is 
the scheme now being used on the West 
Coast (NEwsweeK, Sept. 13) to balance 
available manpower with production sched- 
ules. If it doesn’t work, a labor draft (op- 
posed by both labor and a good segment 
of management) is felt by many to be 
Washington’s only alternative. 

The only real comfort today is the fact 
that American management genius and 
labor have whipped the first two crises. 
This forms the basis for hope. But the 
third crisis is closer to the people. Whether 
the same combination can lick it unless 
Washington takes a firm grip on the man- 
power situation remains to be seen. 


Dehydrated Hash 


Serving a typical field meal to twenty 
mothers and wives of servicemen under 
simulated front-line conditions, the Army 
in Chicago this week opened 13-ounce cans 
of dehydrated corned-beef hash, rehy- 
drated each of them with 11% cans of 
water, and produced half-pound portions 
for five persons from each can. 

A result of joint experiments conducted 
by the Army Quartermaster Corps and 
Wilson & Co., Chicago meat packers, the 
new product’s secret of success is this 
‘The ingredients are cooked and dehy 








This type of Sealright Pakerkan is 
used for bulk shipment of frozen 
fruits in 30 pound units to ice 
cream manufacturers—many of 
whom in turn package their prod- 
uct in pint size. Sealright Nestyle 
ees for canteen service. 











BOY -THESE 
GEOGIA PEACHES 


ARE A LONG WAYS 
FROM HOME / 





T’S no miracle today to find real 

Georgia peaches in packaged ice 

cream—even a long way from 
Georgia. 

Picked at the height of their 
flavor, quick-frozen and packed in 
Sealright paper Pakerkans, peaches 
from Georgia—cherries from Michi- 
gan—strawberries from Washington 


—are shipped all over the United 


States. Ice cream manufacturers and 
bakeries today offer fresh fruit treats 
undreamed of a few years ago. 

Also undreamed, of a few years 
ago was the use of Sealright paper 
containers to carry so many familiar 


products to market. Today, sturdy, 
specially treated Sealright paper 
containers are saving millions of 
pounds of precious metal and reveal- 
ing many advantages of their own 
in the packaging field. 

Tobacco, shortening, printing ink, 
frozen fruits, eggs and cream, meats 
and seafood, chemicals and cocoa 
are a few of the steadily growing 
list of products for which Sealright 
paper containers are being devel- 
oped. Sealright is a good name to 
remember when you have a war- 
time or a peacetime packaging job 
to do. 


oS Sealright 


SANITARY 
PAPER CONTAINERS 


THE SEALRIGHT COMPANY, INC., FULTON, N. Y.— KANSAS Ciry, KANSAS 
SEALRIGHT PACIFIC, LTD., Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Official Gloating at Its Worst 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Fred M. Vinson, Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, William H. Davis, 
Chairman of the War Labor Board, and 
Prentiss M. Brown, Price Administrator, 
jointly undertook by means of simul- 
taneous press releases a few days ago to 
inform the public on what a grand job 
is being done in the fight against in- 
flation. The specific occasion for the 
statements was the first anniversary of 
the over-all Stabilization Act, passed 
by Congress last October at the in- 
sistence of President Roosevelt. But 
that is a minor point. The important 
consideration, and reason for analyzing 
the releases, is that there is no basis 
for this official gloating, and it is most 
unfortunate for the public and Congress 
to be misled at this time by such un- 
justified complacency. 

Let us meet the three gentlemen on 
their own ground and examine the proof 
they offer in support of their conclu- 
sions. We may well start with Mr. 
Vinson, who, because of his position, 
talks in the broadest terms. 

Mr. Vinson’s primary proof that we 
are doing well is that prices in the first 
nineteen months of our participation in 
this war advanced only 12 per cent as 
compared with a rise of 29.5 per cent 
in the corresponding period in the last 
war. That is quite a difference. In fact 
it is too big a difference, for, according 
to the exhaustive report in 1920 of the 
War Industries Board, prices in the 
nineteen months from April 1917 to 
October 1918 increased, not by 29.5 per 
cent, but by only 18 per cent. Now a 12 
per cent rise this time as compared 
with an 18 per cent rise in the last 
war, while all to the good, certainly is 
not a great enough difference to 
warrant elation over the record we 
are making this time. Index numbers 
at best are mere approximations, and 
a difference of this magnitude might 
easily be wholly accounted for in the 
way the indexes are constructed—the 
number of commodities included, the 
weights assigned to each, etc. When 
allowance is made for this one cannot 
escape the conclusion that it is at least 
possible that we are doing a worse job 
now in holding down prices than we 
did in 1917-18. 


But it is from Mr. Davis that we 
really get fancy figures. His great point 
is that “wage increases permitted” by 
the War Labor Board during the eight 
months following passage of the Stabi- 
lization Act only raised the average 
hourly rate for factory workers by 
“approximately half a cent.” Three 


things need to be mentioned in connec- 
tion with this bit of “proof.” 

First, as Mr. Davis finally gets around 
to admitting in the last paragraph of 
his long release, the actual average 
hourly wage during this period in- 
creased, not by a mere “approximately 
half a cent,” but by 6 cents. The dif- 
ference arises from the meaning of 
“wage increase.” According to Mr. 
Davis if one gets promoted or upgraded, 
and thereby gets more money, that is 
not a wage increase. In a word, as more 
and more workers are’ upgraded, etc., 
their wages get higher and higher, but 
according to Mr. Davis there is no in- 
crease of wages. 

Secondly, the actual weekly “take- 
home” wage, which is the significant 
amount from the point of view of in- 
flation, increased between September 
1942 and June 1943 from $37.80 to 
$43.35, or by 15 per cent. Mr. Davis 
does not give these figures in his release. 

Finally, between the outbreak of the 
war in Europe and passage of the Stabi- 


lization Act, most of which time the — 


WLB and its predecessor was in ex- 
istence, the weekly “take-home” wage 
of factory workers increased from $23.77 
to $37.80, or by 59 per cent. That is, 
the rise since last October has come on 


top of an already enormously inflated - 


wage scale. Mr. Davis makes no men- 
tion whatever of this fact. 


As to Mr. Brown and his “proof,” 
little need be said. He rests his case for 
the most part upon the decline in the 
cost of living during the past four 
months—which, as has been pointed 
out here before, is a statistical mirage 
—and upon the large sums his organiza- 
tion has saved the public by having 
freight rates reduced, etc. It all reminds 
one of the effort someone made in 
1932 to prove that employment was 
increasing by adding up the number 
of new employes being hired and fail- 
ing to subtract the number being fired. 

All told, then, it truly is a sorry mess 
which these three gentlemen offer us 
as proof of what a good job is being 
done in preventing inflation. And with 
Congress just starting to struggle with 
a new tax bill, a more inopportune time 
for such gloating could scarcely have 
been selected. The one basis for hope is 
that the American public, as it pays 
its bills, will realize that regardless of 
what Washington says, the clear fact 
is that we have not won the fight 
against inflation, and there is no basis 
whatever for the official complacency 
on this front. 
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drated separately. Then the hash is made 
of the dried foods. It saves 66 per cent in 
shipping space. Rehydrated, it looks, tastes, 
and smeils like corned-beef hash. 


Tax Detour 


Congress to Take Over the Job, 
Shunting Morgenthau Plan Aside 


Like the executioner, the tax collector 
historically is an unpopular fellow. But it 
was doubtful last week if anyone previous- 
ly had done so thorough a job of getting 
himself into that category as had Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. in 
presenting the Administration’s $10,000,- 
000,000 tax program (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 
11). Nobody liked it, except its authors. 


Congress: At the conclusion of the 
first day’s hearings by the House Ways 
and Means Committee, Chairman Robert 
L. Doughton brushed off the whole plan 
as overambitious and indicated plainly 
that Congress would reject it. At least 
three committee members and one House 
Democratic leader in private conversa- 
tions said the President ought to fire his 
Treasury Secretary. “Congress will never 
be able to get along with the Administra- 
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Darling in The New York Herald Tribune 
Doesn’t Henry Know Red Meat Is 
Rationed? 


tion on tax policies as long as he’s around,” 
said one. Sentiment for a sales tax made 
some gains, as did a move for sharp slashes 
in government spending. Meanwhile Con- 
gress set its own tax experts to work draft- 
ing a substitute measure. 

Twice Fred M. Vinson, Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, tried to breathe life 
into Morgenthau’s blue baby with _per- 
sonal appeals before the Ways and Means 
Committee. The first time he pleaded “in- 
flation” as the big reason for the increased 
taxes. The second time he predicted that 













































HROUGH those small round win- 

dows—observation ports of an RCA 
Electron Microscope—this bacteriologist 
is studying influenza virus—magnified 
25,000 times! 

For years medical research men have 
had to fight the devastation of influenza 
“blindfolded” — for the simple reason 
that: flu germs are invisible even under 
the most powerful light microscope. But 
why invisible? Why couldn’t this virus 
be seen? The answer is—even the short- 
est waves of visible light are far too 
long to permit seeing anything so small. 
Nothing so infinitesimal ever was seen— 
or could be seen—prior to invention of 
the Electron Microscope. 

But man needs to see these smaller 
things—among which are long-hidden 
causes of many diseases destructive to 








Exploring a New Universe 


human beings, animals and plants. Man 
needs to be able to peer down, down, 
down into molecular structures—in order 
to learn what makes rubber behave like 
rubber, leather like leather, wool like 
wool, lubricating oil like lubricating oil, 
or metal like metal. For under the whip- 
lash of war it is imperative to learn now, 
not tomorrow, why one kind of rubber, 
leather, fiber, oil or metal is more elas- 
tic, tougher, stronger, more useful than 
another. 


Every branch of science and indus- 


try can benefit through proper use of this 
extraordinary microscope—which util- 
izes electrons instead of light for illumi- 
nation. The RCA Electron Microscope is 
only one of many RCA applications of 
electronics—the art of harnessing elec- 
trons to the service of man. Every elec- 








tronic device of every kind depends 
basically on electron tubes. And RCA is 
the fountain-head of modern electron 
tube development. 

In addition to our armed forces, the 
list of industrial firms and scientific in- 
stitutions now using RCA Electron 
Microscopes reads like a Blue Book of 
American Industry and Science. In- 
quiries regarding this instrument will 
be welcomed from research men con- 
nected with similar organizations, and 
will be promptly answered. Address 
Department 131-765, RCA Victor Divi- 
sion, Radio Corporation of America, 


Camden, N. J. 


TUNE IN ‘“‘WHAT’S NEW?” 
RCA’s great new show Saturday nights, 
7 to 8, E. W. T., Blue Network. 


A new booklet—"RCA Exectronics IN INDusTrRy’’—may suggest electronic applications 
important to your business. Free on request. Please use business letterbead when writing. 
. Address—Dept.68-2C, RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N.J. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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“Mother! Bob's ship's in!” 


A thousand miles away, a bronzed 
young ensign has stepped ashore for the 
first time in months. And a Navy bride 
has just received the happiest words in 
the world. 


Tonight, she’ll be speeding to him— 
for a brief, belated honeymoon before 
he puts to sea again. 


She is one more reason trains are crowded 
now and Pullman travel is the heaviest in 
history. There'd be no problem handling 
such a load if the whole Pullman fleet 
were in regular passenger service. But 
it isn’t. Many cars ore assigned to spe- 
cial troop trains, moving an average of 
almost 30,000 men a night. 


So fewer cars must serve more people. 
And there are bound to be some incon- 
veniences, at times. Occasional disap- 
pointments, too. But most wartime trav- 


RRS e.. 


elers cheerfully accept whatever accom- 
modations are available. 


That’s partly because they feel, as 
Pullman does, that boys in uniform come 
first. And partly because they look on 
Pullman travel now not simply as an 
overnight adventure in a sumptuous way 
of life but as an overnight vacation that 
refreshes weary minds and tired bodies. 


It relaxes taut, strained wartime nerves. 
Gives passengers a precious opportunity 
to do nothing for a change and thus, as 
like as not, starts those little grey cells to 
working on thoughts there hadn't been 
time to think. Then, when bedtime comes, 


PULLMAN 


THE GREATEST NAME IN PASSENGER 


« 





FOR COMFORT AND SAFETY As YOU GO AND CERTAINTY THAT YOU WILL GET THERE 


TRANSPORTATION 


Pullman privacy and comfort invite sleep 
so compellingly that the cares of a war- 
torn world dissolve in pleasant dreams. 


So, if yours is a necessary trip—one on 
which you must get there feeling fit to do 
the total job that total war requires—go 
Pullman, by all means. 


You'll have a place to sit and a place 
tosleep that are all yoursstraight through 
to your destination. And you’ll be leav- 
ing coach space for .necessary travelers 
who can’t afford the privacy and com- 
fort you'll enjoy. 


* BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! « 
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an economic breakdown was the alterna- 
tive. It would be impossible to fence off 
pressure from labor for higher wages and 
pressure from farmers for higher prices if 
a sales tax were substituted, he argued. 
Doughton, for his part, accused the 
Treasury of submitting “ingenious ‘and 
misleading” testimony by disregarding 
state and local taxes, and anticipated in- 
creased social-security deductions. And 
Randolph E. Paul, Treasury general coun- 
sel, admitted that the tables submitted 
showed only a part of the total tax picture. 


Labor: Neither did Philip Murray, 
CIO president, like the Treasury proposal. 
Reductions of $100 in tax exemptions for 
married persons and $50 for dependents 
were described as a soak-the-poor move. 


Press: The press was no happier. 
Arthur Krock, writing in The New York 
Times, rounded up popular newspaper 
opinion concerning the political implica- 
tions of the Administration’s program. He 
pointed out that elimination of the Vic- 
tory tax would exempt 9,000,000 persons 
from payment of any taxes, and said that 
the refundable portion of the scheme prob- 
ably would relieve the impost on about 
14,000,000 more—“a total of 23,000,000, 
most of whom presumably will vote in the 
national elections of 1944.” 


Effect: Thirty-three states have in- 
come taxes. The Treasury evidently paid 
no attention to these. Neither did it con- 
sider the hangover of 25 per cent of 1942 
taxes payable in 1944 and 1945. This was 
a considerable oversight, because in the 
higher brackets the combination of these 
taxes with the increased Federal rates 
would amount to more than-a man’s in- 
come. The accompanying table, using New 
York taxes and excluding the Victory tax, 
illustrates that point. 


Significance-—~— 


Because Congress has indicated clearly 
that it intends to ignore the Morgenthau 
recommendations, they are important only 








International 


Igor Sikorsky delivers his museum-piece helicopter 


for one reason. They show that the New 
Deal—come war or, inflation—has not 
given up attempts at social-economic re- 
form via the tax route. 

The exemption of millions of citizens in 
the lower-income brackets, the confiscation 


of incomes in the upper brackets, and the | 


virtual wiping out of a substantial segment 
of the upper-middle-class incomes would 
be accomplished if Congress accepted the 
recommendations which Morgenthau said 
had the full approval of President Roose- 
velt. 

That the Administration’s plan would 
accomplish these ends cannot be laid to 
oversight. Morgenthau, by his own word, 
knows where the inflation money is. He 
told the committee that “four-fifths of 
all the income, of the nation is going to 
people earning less than $5,000 a year.” 
He added: “This group presents the 
greatest potential danger from the infla- 
tionary standpoint.” 











9 
How the Treasury’s Proposed Tax 
Would Wipe Out Large Incomes 
Married Person, No Dependents: 
Percent Residue 
Net Federal N.Y. * March Total of Net After 
Income Taxes Taxes Payments Taxes Income _ Tazes 
$ 2,500 $ 417 $ 00 $ 29 446 18 $2,054 
5,000 1,409 49 92 1,550 31 3,450 
10,000 3,885 218 257 4,360 44 5,640 
15,000 6,867 469 474 7,810 52 7,190 
20,000 10,356 731 744 11,831 59 8,169 
100,000 82,005 4,931 7,325 94,261 94 5,739 
200,000 177,994 10,180 17,275 205,449 103 -5,449 
500,000 465,994 25,931 47,947 539,872 108 -39,872 
*March payment of 1214 per cent of taxes on 1942 income. 
Horror mme ~ 








Winged Hearse 


The methodical, economic-minded Civil 
Aeronautics Board, which among other 
things says where and under what condi- 
tions air routes can be established, may 
well have thought it had met the ulti- 
mate in something or other last week. 
From Shannon’s, a Fort Worth, Texas, - 
undertaking firm which operates ambu- 
lances, the CAB received an application 
asking permission to fly pregnant women 
to hospitals in helicopters. Not only did 
the application propose to run flying am- 
bulances to any point in the nation, but it 
also asked to use flying hearses because “a 
need exists for . . . air funeral service.” 

To date, 47 firms and individuals have 
asked the CAB for 49 helicopter routes. 
This, despite the fact that in the whole 
United States only two or three are being 
used experimentally, few applicants have 
ever seen one of the machines in flight, 
and still fewer have ever ridden in one. 
In fact, no commercial helicopters are ex- 
pected to be available for at least two 
years. 

More helicoptermania: Last week, al- 
though the industry has not yet been 
born, the first successful helicopter built 
in this country by Igor Sikorsky went into 
Henry Ford’s Edison Institute Museum at 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Sales Students 


_ In the bright prospects dangled by post- 
war planners before the eyes of business- 
men up around Rochester, N. Y., the more 
critical observed a significant omission. 
Nowhere in an educational program which 
would train draftsmen, screw-machine op- 
erators, and engineers was there a basic 
course in salesmanship. Consequently, they 
foresaw, when the government ceases to 
be industry’s biggest customer and the in- 
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What's Chungking doing in Nevada ? 


HIS, YOU WILL SAY, is a strange- 
looking map of the U.S.A. 


There’s Chungking, China, right 
where you’d expect to find Elco, 
Nevada. 


But we put it there to remind you 
that you can fly from Chicago to 
Chungking in 39 hours’ elapsed time 
— about the same time it takes to travel 
from Chicago to Elco, Nevada, by 
train. e 


And that’s why we put Moscow, 
Russia, where San Antonio, Texas, 
ought to be — and Singapore up near 
Seattle, Washington. 


The number of hours shown over 


each of these foreign cities represents 
the elapsed time by air from Chicago 
to that foreign city. Its location on the 
map shows the approximate distance 
you could travel in the U.S. by train in 
the same length of time. 


Perhaps you hadn’t thought of the 
world as being so small. But it is. 
Today, because of the long-range 
plane, no spot on earth is more than 60 
hours’ flying time from your local air- 
port. 


No longer, in a world shrunk so 
small, can there be such a thing as a 
hermit nation. Not when the Atlantic 
can be spanned in 372 minutes, and 


the broad Pacific in only 35 hours. 


Asa nation, we didn’t fully under- 
stand this, at first. But when we did 
become aware of it, we quickly recog- 
nized the need for speeding the pro- 
duction of vast numbers of military 
aircraft, and training the personnel 
to fly, fight, and maintain them. 


This has been done — is still being 
done. And mastery of the air — which 
was not ours to begin with — is now 
helping to change the once-desperate 
hope of ultimate victory into a cer- 
tainty. 


After Victory, when we set about 
the task of securing our freedom and 








CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
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a lasting peace, the plane will take 
its rightful place as a tremendously 
constructive force, welding the peo- 
ples of the earth together in friendly 
trade and intercourse and mutual 
understanding. 





A nation on wings — In 1940, there were 
less than 100 major airports in the U.S. 
By the end of this year there will be at 
least 865, not counting military air- 
dromes, all capable of handling even the 
biggest. planes now flying. In addition, 
there will be well over 2000 smaller 
landing fields. 





The 4-engine, long-range Liberator 
bomber carries a heavier bomb load 
farther and faster than any other U.S. 
bomber in action against the enemy. 
Those operating from U.S. and British 
bases on anti-submarine patrol bave 
been nicknamed “V.L.R.” (very long 
range) Liberators. Fully loaded with 
depth bombs, they fly 2000 miles or 
more, have sunk subs as far as 1000 
miles out in the Atlantic. Because of 
their extremely long range, Liberators 
were chosen to carry out the devastating 
raid on the Ploesti oil refineries in 
Rumania. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Calif. ° Vultee Field, Calif. 
Fort Worth, Texas © New Orleans, La. 
Nashville, Tenn. © Wayne, Mich. 
Allentown; Pa. ° Tucson, Ariz. 
Elizabeth City, N.C. ° Louisville, Ky. 
Dearborn, Mich. ° Miami, Fla. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 








QUICK FACTS FOR AIR-MINDED READERS 


The long-range Army Liberator bomber is 
now being built by Ford, Douglas, and 
North American, as well as by its designers, 
Consolidated Vultee. Sharing the blue- 
prints of a great weapon for Victory with 
other manufacturers is the American way 
of waging a war. 





The tough, bullet-fast Vengeance dive 


bomber is a Consolidated Vultee combat 
plane. Powered by a 1600 horsepower en- 
gine, and with hydraulic dive brakes for 
perfect control when streaking earthward 
toward its target, this deadly Army plane 
is giving a superb account of itself on our 
global battlefronts. 





Well over 40% of the tens of thousands of 
workers in the Consolidated Vultee plants 
are women. Many of them were teachers, 
housewives, salesgirls — people who never 
worked before in an office or plant. But 
now they are skilled aircraft builders, do- 
ing their part to hasten the end of the war. 


More than 10,000 subcontractors and sup- 
pliers are pitching in and working ‘round 
the clock to help us put more and more 
Liberator bombers into the hands of Army 
and Navy pilets. 





No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport. 











; Trans-oceanic. e flying transport — — Swarms of Liberator Express transport planes — work- 


borse version of the 4-engine, long-range Liberator bomber — are flying America’s globe- 
girdling supply lines, carrying military equipment and personnel, “Payload” capacity: 
up to 10 tons. One Liberator Express operating for Consairway — Consolidated Vultee’s 
foreign service transport line for the Air Transport Command — bas already flown 31 


round trips to Australia. 


FREE. Consolidated Vul- 
° tee is eager to 
make, whatever contribution 
it can toward a clearer un- 
fa ype a s new 
obal geography 
The well-known cartog- 
rapher, Richard Edes Harrison, has 
worked with us in the preparation of a 
32-page booklet entitled “MAPS — and 
how to understand them.” This booklet is 





now available and will gladly be sent free 
on request. Simply out the coupon 
at the right. 
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I Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
| P. O. Box 157, New York, N.Y. 


' Please send me a free copy of the 
32-page booklet, “MAPS — and how 
| to understand them.” ee 


Address se 
SY 


Se 


Name. 

















LIBERATOR (4-engine bomber) — CORONADO (patrol bomber) — CATALINA (patrol bember) — P4Y (anti-submarine plane) — LIBERATOR 


EXPRESS (transport) — VALIANT (basic trainer) — VENGEANCE (dive bomber) — SENTINEL (“Flying Jeep”) — RELIANT (navigational trainer) 
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“KEEPING THE SHOCK 


ABSORBERS ON YOUR CAR 
IN GOOD CONDITION WILL 
HELP SAVE YOUR TIRES.” 








“YES, 
THAT'S WHAT 
JACK SAID 
BEFORE HE 
WENT AWAY.” 





CAR OWNERS 


SHOULD INSIS 


SHOCK ABSORBER | 


@ Millions of cars now carry useless 
worn-out Shock Absorbers that 
should be inspected and refilled, or 
replaced. Shock Absorbers that work 
properly help prevent accidents, 


T ON REGULAR 


N 





lengthen tire life, and reduce the 
wear and tear on the whole car... 
that’s why the car manufacturer in- 
stalled them. See your dealer, he is 
anxious to help you save your tires. 


Monroe Auto Equipment Company, Monroe, Michigan. 


SHOCK ABSORBERS - 
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evitable scramble to sell the consumer be- 
gins, industry will have no trained army 
of salesmen available. 

Lee McCanne of Stromberg-Carlson Co., 
chairman of the Sales Managers Club of 
Rochester, decided to do something about 
it. In the process he discovered that the 
course offered at several eastern colleges 
covered sales-management problems for 
the most part—rather than selling itself. 
Local industry had only a meager file on 
salesmanship training. Faced with this 
poverty of educational material, Rochester 
businessmen a fortnight ago began to cre- 
ate their own. From each of sixteen differ. 
ent large industries, one executive was 
chosen to prepare a paper on a phase of 
sales training. Two of these papers—one 
by Ray Sheridan, sales-training director 
of International Business Machines, the 
other by Leonard P. Thomasma, assistant 
sales manager of the Todd Co.—were read 
at a weekly meeting of the Sales Managers 
Club. Open discussions on the papers fol- 
lowed, and a stenographer transcribed 
notes of the proceedings. 

Last week the staff of Mechanics Insti- 
tute, a Rochester technical school, began 
a sales-training course based on the club 
papers. The course will last sixteen weeks. 
So many students have enrolled, at a tui- 
tion fee of $10, that the institute plans 
two weekly classes. _ 

With this background Rochester busi- 
nessmen feel they will quickly be able to 
train and assemble a competent sales 
force when the war ends. And so pleased 
are they with its promised merit they 
have arranged to publish their sales-train- 
ing material for. sales-executive clubs and 
schools in other communities. 


Steel Threats 


In the rich iron-ore section of East 
Texas the Lone Star Steel Co. last week 
lighted 78 coke ovens at its $60,000,000 
new steel mill. During the attendant cele- 
bration at Daingerfield, Rep. Wright Pat- 
man hailed the event as the opening 
wedge in breaking the steel monopoly of 
the Eastern States. 


{The $85,000,000 Kaiser Steel Co. of 
Fontana, Calif—another steel-monopoly- 
breaking plant—was granted a price dif- 
ferential on ingots to-meet high costs. The 
QPA-approved figure of $43 a ton F.O.B. 
Pacific Coast ports for the Kaiser com- 
pany compares with $31 a ton F.O.B. mill 
for other steel producers of the nation. 


Sloan Looks Ahead 


Alfred P. Sloan Jr., chairman of the 
General Motors Corp., took the postwar 
bear by the tail this week. In a 28-page, 
3,400-word talk scheduled for delivery to 
the Economic Club of Detroit on Monday, 
he set forth what the world’s biggest motor 
company thinks about prospects for post- 
war jobs. They can be there. But a lot of 
prewar misconceptions must be corrected. 

Sloan spoke frankly. He rapped the 
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~ Flow Weldwood's War Performance Proves the Advantages of 


A New Idea in Boats... 


1. Headlined in America’s rapidly growin 
boat not “built” but molded of waterproof p. 


peewee boating hobby was the small 
ywood. 


This amazing new method of cere boats developed by the U. S. Plywood 


Corp., was fast revolutionizing an in 


ustry thousands of years old, was bringing 


pleasure to thousands of people through boats that were sturdier, longer lasting, 
more easily cared for, repaired and transported .. . 


2. Here, fer the first time were one-piece 
og TR IL free of stress and strain. 
Seamless Molded Weldwood hulls that never 
needed caulking and puttying. Hulls that 
turned away salt water and blistering sun... 
dry rot and marine borer. Here were sleek 
runabouts, sailing craft, racing boats, 
featherweight dinghies. And here were hand- 
some Cruisers, embodying the advantages 
of both Molded and Flat Marine Weldwood. 


4 Larger vessel —, too, was 
s and i ved by 


W 
molded Weldwood . PT boa 
sweepers, even vital parts of Liberty Ships, 
are today stronger, lighter, easier and 
to build, because.of Weldwood. On every 
front they’re speeding the day when...; 


struction—combining the features of both 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


World’s Largest Producer of Plywood 
616 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


3. Small wonder that when war came it did 
not interrupt but stepped up the development 
of Weldwood boats. The Army Engineer 
Cospe was quick to see the ae of 
molding boats like pie crusts in “‘cookers."” 
It worked with U. S. Plywood in designing 
s 1 models that could be taken where 
the Rpating wee thickestand that could “‘take 
it” when they got there. ..like these Ponton 
Boats, used Ly the “fighting engineers”... _ 


5. “The beat you've always wanted” can 
bring you these same advantages. So, in 
planning your postwar yacht, remember: 

.S.P has pioneered 4 new idea in 
boats— Weldwood construction. Wat experience 
has proved it a big idea. And after the war 
you can translate it into the sleek, stout craft 
that your war bonds will one day buy. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
describing waterproof Weld- 
wood for marine, aviation 
and technical uses. 


*|'M THE Plastic sono", 


Plastics and Wood Welded for Good 


Weldwood is the family name of plywood prod- 
ucts made by the United States Plywood Cor- 
poration, Waterproof Weldwood, so marked, is 
bonded with phenol formaldehyde synthetic 
resin. Other types of water resistant Weldwood 
are manufactured with extended urea resins and 
other approved bonding agents . . . Back of 
these Weldwood products is a company which ‘ 
offers the industry unmatched facilities and 
experience in plywood production and fabrica- 
tion. Available also are the services of a quali- 
fied technical staff which includes’ engineers, 
chemists, and wood technologists. 


Made by the Vidal Process U. S. Patent No, 2073290, 
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knuckles of free-and-easy spenders of gov- 
ernment funds, took a poke at selfish and 
shortsighted labor leadership, and made 
it plain that many of the New Deal eco- 
nomic policies were driving the nation 
right straight to economic chaos. 

He did not condemn indiscriminately. In 
fact, some of Sloan’s recommendations to 
assure postwar stability placed him on the 
other side of the fence as compared with 
many fellow businessmen. His stand on 
postwar economic controls is an example. 
He said: 

“The real problem of the period of 
shortages will be to control the inflationary 
influences of an abnormal reservoir of pur- 
chasing power ($100,000,000,000 for indi- 
viduals if the war lasts to the end of 1944) 
in the face of what will be at first extreme 


shortages of consumer goods. Unless some 
temporary controls are maintained until 
production develops a better balance and 
the law of supply and demand can operate 
freely again, the consequences may be 
truly disastrous. At best this is a most 
complicated problem, because as peace- 
time production expands it creates addi- 
tional purchasing power. 


“We all hate regimentation. We now’ 


know what it means. However, in times of 
war it is essential to a degree, and we must 
accept the fact that regimentation will 
carry over into the early peace period, 
until goods available for delivery to con- 
sumers are in reasonable balance with the 
ability to buy.” 

Several things must be done to get in- 
dustry wheels turning fast and absorb 


employment, according to Sloan. It will be 
an all-out job. There must be incentives 
that will make risks attractive. Disposal of 
government plants should be prompt. 
Businesses should start ordering inven- 
tories now, and plans for quick equipment 
purchases should be ready. Also quick set- 
tlement of war contracts, and fast clearing 
out of wartime inventory and machinery 
must be assured. 

Sloan also emphasized that our exports 
of goods, services, capital, or know-how can 
be paid for only by goods and services. “As 
our national income expands, we shall need 
more of the products of other countries, for 
no nation is entirely self-contained.” 

Sloan’s conclusion: Enlightened man- 
agement with cooperative labor, given in- 
telligent government cooperation and free- 
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Postwar Fact and Fancy: The Society of Auto- 





Motor Magazine 





Martial & Scull Designers 


radical changes (right). More efficient engines will come 


motive Engineers did some down-to-earth predicting last 
week and agreed that early postwar automobiles will re- 
semble the prewar models as closely as 1942's did 1941's. 
Vertical or forward tilted windshields with sun-visor tops 
and elimination of radiator grilles are possible changes 
(left). But many years will pass before evolution brings 


within two or three years and small, air-cooled, high-com- 
pression motors burning 90-octane gasoline (instead of the 
prewar 70) were predicted. The basic material of the new 
car will be carbon‘steel. Because of higher taxes and labor 
costs, prices will be 25 to 35 per cent higher than charged 
for the last cars off the prewar assembly lines. 
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TROSE DAMASCENES / 


HEY knew their craft, those sword- 

makers of ancient Damascus. The 
fame of their blades still lives-today. 
Heated to the color of the evening sun, 
the blade was plunged into the body of 
a Nubian slave for tempering. Today the 
master craftsmen of Damascus and old 
Toledo would marvel at the tremendous 


progress made by metallurgists in the 


tempering of metal through heat treatment. 

Here at McQuay-Norris, for 33 years in 
peacetime operation and in the manufac- 
ture of the munitions of war, our metal- 
lurgists have performed heat treating 
achievements heretofore believed impos- 
sible. In the years to come this metallurgi- 
cal research and skill will add their 


experience to a better peacetime world. 


McQUAY-NORRIS MFG. CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. cs Toronto, Ont. 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 



































Tracks you can’t miss 


MANY a costly error has occurred because someone overlooked a 
notation or change on the dbiue background of a blueprint. But 
with BW (black line) Prints, every detail shows up as clearly as 
a puppy’s tell-tale tracks on a newly scrubbed floor! 

Such protection from mistakes and misreadings is only one of 
the reasons why so many industries use BW Prints instead of 
blueprints. 

For instance, even with an inexperienced operator, BW Prints 
can be produced in a fraction of the time that blueprints require. 
There’s no washing or drying—BW Prints are delivered dry. Your 
prints don’t need trimming to size—you can produce them in big 
volume on sheets cut to the exact size of your tracings. 

Made on modern, compact equipment—available for small or 
large volume print production—Bruning BW Prints can save you 
time, labor and money. Ask a Bruning representative to give you 
all the facts. Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 


Bruning Model “55” Printer, with its unique 
tracing return tray, is especially designed to pro- 
vide exceptional convensence for the operator. 





NEW YORK e CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 
Branches in 14 Principal Cities 


Everything For The Engineer And Draftsman 
2216-313 , 
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dom from repressive government controls 
such as stifling of free enterprise with un- 
natural regulations and confiscatory taxes, 
can and will bring about a full economy. 


World Bank 
Considerably Revised Plan 
Finally Released by Treasury 


A plan which has been kicking around 
the Treasury for a year or so had official 
wraps taken off it last week. Harry D. 
White, Treasury monetary expert, re- 
leased for publication the text of his 
“Guiding Principles for a Proposed United 
Nations Bank for Reconstruction and De- 


. velopment.” Earlier in the week, Secretary 


of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. had 

explained to various Senate and House 
. committees the plan for setting up a $10,- 

000,000,000 international bank. 

The Administration had intended to 
keep the draft a closely guarded secret 
until it could be submitted to foreign gov- 
ernments. But the Treasury explained that 
disclosures of an outline of the plan in 
London papers last week led to its early 
release here. 


Old Stuff: Text of the proposal did 
not alter the outline published in News- 
WEEK last April 19 in a discussion of plans 
for stabilization of world currencies also 
authored by White. At that time News- 
WEEK said that White had a companion- 
piece yet to come, and that it involved 
formation of an international reconstruc- 
tion and development agency which could 
issue its own securities, make loans to gov- 
ernments enabling them to finance public 
works and other construction, and perform 
other functions. Further analyzing the 
then unannounced proposal, this depart- 
ment reported: “Though it was said that 
these powers, and others, would be uncon- 
petitive with private investment and that 
the financing would be undertaken only 
when private interests were unequipped or 
uninterested, the history of bureaucratic 
creations and their growing competition 
with private enterprise gives the lie to the 
promise, no matter how sincerely it be 
given.” 


New Fill-in Details: White pro- 
posed that capital would be supplied by 
participating nations who would pay for 
their shares in their own currencies and 
gold, the latter according to their gold 
reserve positions. (The United States owns 
four-fifths of world gold and would put up 
$2,000,000,000 to $3,500,000,000; Great 
Britain, perhaps $1,000,000,000 or more.) 
The bank ‘would guarantee loans (as does 
the Federal Housing Authority) , partici- 
pate with private capital in making loans 
or make them all itself (as does the Re- 
construction Finance Corp.), sell gold or 
foreign exchange, etc. The object of the 
bank is to finance reconstruction and to 
provide a ready source of capital for mem- 
ber nations who cannot satisfy their 
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Oday 


his will 
to live... 


Industry is helping win the war... 


industry must help build a peacetime world 


The will ef eur soldiers assures an unconditional surrender... 


The will ef cur people can assure a just and durable peace 


Today the United Nations are joined in their deter- 
front and on eve 
surrender.’ 


mination to win a decisive victory. On every battle 
farm and in every production cen- 
tre a singleness of purpose is speeding “unconditional 


Tomorrow millions of soldiers and workers can have 
steady employment if they also unite with determina- 
tion to bring about “a just and durable peace.” 


Prosperity can be realized only through the will of an 


sighteous peace is irresistible. 


informed and a united people. With their courage and 
their determination, the people's will to accomplish a 


ends—but only if now the peoples of the United Na- 
rable peace.” 


People here, in common with people of yang lands, 
tions make loud their demands for “a just and du- 


can prosper materially and spiritually after 


ie war 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 


New York, N.Y. 


Awarded to 
Huntington Works 








AGE FENCE 


wtmericas Firmwt Wine Fence — Stace 1883 
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@ We in America are learning to protect what we have—to safeguard persons and prop- 
i erty. Sturdy, long-lasting fence is a primary requirement. Page Fence is now a war plant 
| necessity but when it is again available for residences and other properties, erection of 
this protection will be on a ‘first come, first served’ basis. If your name has been entered 
on our After-War Priority List you can get your fence earlier. Let us help you start plan- 
ning now. Send for copy of FENCE FACTS containing valuable information and illustrations, 
and name of the Association member nearest you. Consult this fence expert. Address 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 
PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION ¢ AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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IN PT BOATS, TOO, 


plywood is an essential structural material! 
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capital requirements through normal in- 
vestment procedure—to tide them over a 
tough spot, in other words. 


Significance 


The White reconstruction and develop- 
ment plan obviously had undergone a lot 
of plastic surgery during recent months. 
Different drafts were made. The one Lon- 
don printed contained proposals for an 
International Commodity Stabilization 
Corporation to control prices of commodi- 
ties which move in world trade. Another 
feature called for creation of an Interna- 
tional Essential Raw Material Develop- 
ment Corp. Both were to be linked with 
the International bank. Neither were in 
the plan released last week. White said the 
London version was outdated. 

Plainly, either White and other New 
Deal economists who favored the type of 
world controls envisioned by the two dis- 
carded corporations have had a chahge 
of heart or, looking over Congress, it was 
decided the economic climate now was not 
favorable for such radical projects. Con- 
gress, which had just scuttled the Treas- 
ury’s tax plans, must pass the enabling leg- 
islation for the bank to become operative. 





Labor in Convention 


Labor politics moved in its devious way 
last week, and 625,000 members of the 
International Association of Machinists 
came back into the American Federation 
of Labor. They had withdrawn from the 
AFL last May in protest over jurisdiction- 
al rights granted other unions—princi- 
pally the carpenters. . 

That reunion had. been expected. What 
still had labor and industrialists guessing 
as the AFL’s 68rd annual convention in 
Boston went into its second week was 
whether John L. Lewis and his 530,000 


_ United Mine Workers would be readmitted 


to the Federation they had deserted seven 
years ago when Lewis founded the CIO. 
He had submitted his application for 
readmission to the AFL’s policy commit- 
tee last August. After the committee re- 
fused to act because he declined to junk 
his catchall District 50 union (whose 
membership conflicts with many AFL 
unions) , Lewis had been expected to with- 
draw his readmission plea. But last week 
he opened the way for a compromise. He 
sent a conciliatory letter to the convention 
in which he indicated that jurisdictional 
difficulties between District 50 and the 
AFL could be satisfactorily ironed out. 


q While the AFL was meeting in Boston, 
the United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers, the nation’s 
biggest individual union, was passing reso- 
lutions at Buffalo and shaping a pattern 
for the CIO’s national convention in 
Philadelphia next month. Chief among the 
resolutions was one favoring a fourth term 
for President Roosevelt—but on condition 
that he take a “more aggressive position on 
the home front” and give more considera- 
tion to labor’s demands. 
























Private Pringle is a lot of people—an 
endless column of young men and women 
in U. S. armed forces—with a husky 
appetite that calls for tens of thousands 
of meals every day in Fred Harvey 
restaurants, hotels and dining cars. 


Add to that our tremendously in- 
creased wartime civilian patronage .. . 
plus the serious difficulties brought on 
by food rationing and the-scarcity of 


help ... and you can see why we have 
our hands full these days. 


Despite these things we do our best 
to give prompt service to everyone— 
the armed forces and civilians as well. 
When that’s impossible, we’re sure you 
agree Private Pringle comes first. 


Our 6000 employees—some of whom 
have worked with the Harvey family 
through three generations—appreciate 
your good-humored understanding of 
this situation. We promise you the old- 
time Fred Harvey hospitality will be back 
again—just as soon as the war is won. 


RESTAURANTS © SHOPS + HOTELS «- DINING CARS 





IF YOU COULD SEE how 
eagerly your boy or girl in 
service opens letters from 
back home, you’d write every day! 


* * * 


More than 900 of 
our men and women 
employees have 
joined Private Prin- 
gle in the various 
branches of U. S. 
armed forces. 
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‘Venus’ Scores Season’s First Hit 
as Mary Martin Returns to Stage 


When Mary Martin of Weatherford, 
Texas, wasn’t taking voice lessons in Hol- 
lywood she was generally scouting around 
the night clubs and honky-tonks for 


singing jobs. Once in a while she landed,. 


including a guest spot at the Trocadero, 
but Hollywood studiously refused to annex 
Texas until Vinton Freedley gave her a 
spot in his Broadway musical “Leave It 
to Me.” It was just a small part, and the 
long-legged Texas gal had only one 
song to sing. But that song pointed 
out that her heart Belonged to 
Daddy, and as Miss Martin, singing 
the while, performed a dainty strip- 
tease for a group of fur-wrapped Si- 
berians (who, up to that moment, 
hadn’t noticed the heat), a new 
Broadway star was born. 

As it happened, the new star went 
back to Hollywood after that show 
closed. But last week, almost five 
years after her New York debut, she 
tried Broadway again with “One 
Touch of Venus.” By way of coin- 
cidence, two things were immediate- 
ly apparent: The new show proved 
the season’s first resounding hit; and 
Mary Martin (the mother of a 3- 
year-old daughter by a marriage to 
Richard Halliday and a 13-year-old 
son by a previous marriage at the 
age of 16) was revealed as one of 
the brightest stars to descend on 
the musical-comedy stage in many 
a long year. 


Money in the Bank: It ap- 
pears that Cheryl Crawford’s wel- 
come offering was actually a hit 
even before it tried the Gotham 
grade. A tryout in Boston had played 
to excellent business, and the night 
the show opened at the Imperial in 
New York the ticket sale was in the 
neighborhood of .$100,000—one of 
the sturdiest advance sales in years. 
While Miss Martin is far-and-away 
the major planet of the proceedings, 
“One Touch of Venus” has a lot 
more to its credit: a sound book by 
S. J. Perelman and Ogden Nash; 
lyrics (somewhat cerebral but never 
unbearabral) by the same Nash; 
music by Kurt Weill; sets by How- 
ard Bay; direction by Elia Kazan; 
and the choreography of Agnes de 
Mille. 

As in “Oklahoma,” Miss de Mille’s 
imaginative and satirical dances are 
an indivisible part of the book, and 
next to Miss Martin the de Mille 
troupe, headed by the delightful 
Sono Osato, furnishes the evening’s 


Nash and Weill are adept in the matter of 
words and music—particularly in a barber- 
shop quartet called “The Trouble With 
Women,” “Speak Low,” a love duet, and 
a choral effect identified as “Catch Hatch.” 
But just as Weill’s music is a little short 
of memorable, Nash’s lyrics, though witty 
and reminiscent of his celebrated rhyming 
for The New Yorker magazine, are some- 
times a little too monastic for the June- 





Bob Golby 
surest reasons for stopping the show. One touch of Mary Martin delighted Broadway 


moon mood that is bound to crop up in 
even the most sophisticated of musical 
comedies. 

The book, which is suggested by F. An- 
stey’s story “The Tinted Venus,” comes 
out blithely as the story of a lovelorn bar- 
ber (Kenny Baker) who idly places an 
engagement ring on a statue of Venus that 
has been imported to New York by a 
wealthy art dealer (John Boles). Black 
the lights and sound the thunder, and 
Venus (Miss Martin) is back at her mor- 
tal stand after some several thousand years 
of amorous inactivity. Everything that 
happens after that metamorphosis has 
been arranged by the team of Nash and 
Perelman with good taste and smart show- 
manship. Few could ask for anything more, 
but if they did it might be that the au- 
thors should have managed to 
manufacture a few more laughs for 
the comic contingent which includes 
Paula Laurence and Teddy Hart. 
The important thing, though, is that 
they have. done so well by Miss 
Martin. 


She Wanted Back: If the role 
of Venus—Perelman-Nash model— 
is an Olympian opportunity for any 
actress, the girl from Texas makes 
the most of it, thus justifying her 
opinion that the stage, not the 
screen, is her true metier. Despite 
the fact that most people identify 
the actress with the screen and re- 
gard her stage career as incidental, 
the reverse is true. Unlike so many 
before her, Miss Martin didn’t con- 
sider her first Broadway role as a 
Jacob’s Ladder to the Valhalla on 
Vine Street. When “Leave It to Me” 
closed, she returned to Hollywood 
because there was nothing better to 
do at the moment, and ever since 
becoming a screen star she has been 
demanding out. 

As recently as last year the 
Weatherford Venus tried to break 
her Paramount contract on_ the 
grounds that the production chief 
Buddy de Sylva was throwing all 
the choice roles to Betty Hutton. 
While she was held to her signature, 
the studio compromised by giving 
her a leave of absence to do the 
Cheryl Crawford show, in which 
Paramount nurses a $20,000 stake in 
the $115,000 kitty. When Miss Mar- 
tin returns to the West Coast, her 
contract will still have a year to run; 
but after that, she tells her friends, 
the movies as a way of life are a 
fling of the past. 

Where does she go from there? 
Mary has been doing more than 
thinking about grand opera—she has 
been studying assiduously to that 
end, even though, in the judgment 
of one feminine New York news 
paper critic last week: “Miss Martin 
is still no singer . . . she has 4 
meager register.” That, however, 
could not be any secret to Miss 
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Re ady see. Willing and able 


: pemeigs of war plans made as far back as 1936, it 
took but a telephone call to the chiefs of the 
Army and the Navy to place the entire resources 
of the air transport industry at the disposal of 
the armed forces, within a few minutes after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 


“Ready, willing and able’ —at that instant the Air- 
lines of the United States went to war. And they’ve 
been at it ever since, carrying out a vast program for 
the Army and the Navy, speeding personnel and 
cargo to the farthest theaters of war, and training 
thousands of men in air transportation. 


And all this x addition to maintaining regular sched- 
uled service for passengers, mail and express over 
their domestic and international system of airways. 


Because of the magnitude and scope of these war- 
time operations at home and abroad, the Airlines are 
developing improved techniques and operating 
efficiencies which already have speeded up, by 25 
years, the progress of air transportation. 


After the war, tremendous demands will be made 
‘upon the Airlines by a people awake to the potentials 
of traveling and shipping by air. At that time—as 
always—the Airlines of the United States will be 
found “ready, willing and able.” 
» » wp» 

When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel early 
if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery by dis- 


patching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport Associa- 
tion, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C, 


IF YOU CAN’T DR Hoss ... BUY BONDS! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST...PASSENGERS...MAIL...AIR EXPRESS 
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HOW AMERICAN INGENUITY IS 


When shortage of natural rubber threatened a major disaster, the gov- 
ernment enlisted the nation’s outstanding engineering brains to execute 
a synthetic rubber program. This is now in operation. 


The role of Blaw-Knox in this new industry was to design a standard 
buna-S copolymer plant. This design was used as a basis for all such 
plants, saving manpower and critical materials, and resulting in simpli- 
fication and speed of fabrication and erection. Blaw-Knox also fabri- 
cated and installed thousands of tons of equipment and hundreds 
of miles of piping in a number of these plants and turned the com- 
pleted plants over ready for operation. Blaw-Knox activities, however, 
go beyond synthetic rubber; they extend to such chemical and process 
operations as... 


Distillation * Gas Absorption * Solvent Extraction and Recovery * Heat 
Transfer * Furnacing * Cracking * Kilning and Calcining * Polymerizing ° 
Evaporation * Crystallization * Drying * Mixing and Stirring * Organic 
Synthesis © Emulsification * High Pressure Processing © Impregnating * Gas 
Cleaning and others. @ 

Blaw-Knox can plot your flow sheet, coopefate with your engineers 
and designers in producing a complete new plant, or in adding to or 
altering one already in operation. Blaw-Knox engineers welcome an 
opportunity to discuss with you your present or post-war problems. 







BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


SOLVING THE RUBBER PROBLEM 


PARTIAL LIST OF BLAW-KNOX PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS & SERVICES 
STEEL PLANT EQUIPMENT RADIO & TRANSMISSION STEEL & ALLOY CASTINGS 
ROLLS FOR STEEL & TOWERS CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
NON-FERROUS MILLS POWER PIPING CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 
ROLLING MILL MACHINERY STEEL GRATING SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
DESIGN, FABRICATION AND ERECTION OF CHEMICAL, 
RUBBER AND OTHER PROCESS PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 
A FEW VICTORY PRODUCTS 
AERIAL BOMBS SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS 
POWDER PLANTS CAST ARMOR FOR TANKS & 
PIPING FOR SUBMARINES NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 
CHEMICAL PLANTS 


BLA W- ANOX 
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ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS 
GUN MOUNTS 
GUN SLIDES 


2056 FARMERS BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Lewis FOUNDRY & MACHINE DIVISION ¢ UNION STEEL CASTINGS DIVISION ¢ POWFR 
PipinGc Division ¢ NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL DIVISION ¢ PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION 
BLaw-KNox DIvisION ¢ MARTINS FERRY DIVISION e BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISION 
BLaw-X NOx BoB DIvIsION 
Four Blaw-Knox plants have been awarded the Army-Navy “E’’ for war-production excellen:<. 






Martin. She has always been as shrewd as 
she is ambitious. 

It’s just possible that the rangy red- 
head’s disinterest in Hollywood stems back 
to the old days when movie producers ig- 
nored her—all excepting that major op- 
erator at a minor studio. When this 
entrepreneur made an appointment with 
the night-club hopeful, little Mary turned 
up prepared to sing. As it turned out, the 
producer’s mood wasn’t that of one who 
is merely content to sit and listen. Pinning 
the wolf to his lair with a well-aimed 
double-take, Miss Martin up and recited 
Horatius at The Bridge, bowed, and exited 
smiling. 

Lewisite 

For a Sunday-school picnic you should 
not ask Joe E. Lewis. But at midnight, 
when the smoke is heavy and empty 
glasses pile up on the tables, have him by 
all means. At such moments this Lewis is 
really funnier than anybody. There is a 
song he sings about “Don’t let them do 


that to me”—what would happen if they 
should ration romance: 





Can you picture me, waking up with a yen 
And having to wait until September comes 
again? 


This number and similar others, includ- 
ing a satire on “As Time Goes By,” were 
enough to guarantee Lewis’s opening at 
the Copacabana in New York last week. 
“The world will always welcome lovers 
...” “If that’s the case,” snapped Joe, 
“why do they have house detectives?” 
Frank Sinatra, he mused between num- 
bers, “would be a good advance man for 
a famine.” “I couldn’t tell a dirty joke if 
I had to,” says Lewis, “but when the 
lyrics are set to pretty music nothing 
bothers me. Pretty music takes care of 
everything.” 

Lewis is strictly a Saloon Circuit man. 
™ In New York, Chicago, Miami, and Los 
AMPS Angeles, he is paid $3,000 a week, and the 

™ management turns them away. His night- 

A club engagements also usually coincide 
with the racing season. “Horses are my 
business,” he says, “acting my sideline.” 

His pajamas have been known to snap at 

« “4 if he attempts to go to bed before 

a.m. 

Except for his turned-up grin, come- 
dian’s eyes, and extraordinary nose (as in 
prominent, to say the least), Lewis is a 
very average-looking character. There is, 
however, a sinister scar on his left cheek 
which did not come from Heidelberg. Back 
in the ’20s in Chicago he made the mis- 
take of annoying the late Machine Gun 
Jack McGurn. He wanted to leave Mc- 
Gurn’s night club for some place else 
where he had been offered more money. 
McGurn’s merry men left him for dead 































For months Lewis was in the hospital and, 
like a child, had to learn to talk all over 
again. Asked if he did anything to get 
even, Joe answered: “Sure, I wrote them 
a nasty letter.” 
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with a broken head and a slashed tongue. | 
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ART 
Colorful Jules 


When Mervin Jules was first pro- 
nounced a white hope of American art in 
1937, his was a very unhopeful art. With 
somber color and bitter, distorted forms, 
it depicted the bloated rich and the down- 
trodden poor. But times have changed and 
so has Jules. His 1943 show, now at the 
A.C.A. Gallery, New York, does retain 
some satire—mostly directed at the super- 
esthetes of the art world. (In “Museum 
of Modern Art,” for instance, a particular- 
ly repulsive group gazes bewilderedly at a 
Picasso.) In general, however, the show 
is optimistic in mood, rich in color and 
texture, and even, occasionally, romantic. 
Children play together on a porch; a boy 
and girl make love in an exotic landscape, 
and workmen with full lunch pails head 
for the factory. 

Jules credits his comparative mellow- 
ness to the change in the workingman’s 
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fortune since the depression days. But 
Jule’s own fortune has changed too. For 
several years prior to his first New York 
one-man show in 1937, the artist, whom 
Baltimore critics now consider one of the 
best that city has produced, existed on 
$8 a week. Now at 31 he makes a com- 
fortable living from sales to museums 
and many private collectors, and from 
teaching at the Fieldston School in New 
York. 

Jules belies the belief that all artists 
are born with a paintbrush in their mouth. 
His parents put a ‘cello in his hands as 
soon as he could grasp it, hoping to save 
him from his father’s overtime vocation 
of running a haberdashery store. Though 
he dutifully practiced the ’cello for years, 
Jules hated it. But he didn’t want the 
haberdashery business either. And so, he 
claims, he cold-bloodedly decided to be- 
come an artist. 

Two years ago The New York Times 
said of him: “His pants presser is not 
sentimentalized, his street girl is neither 


A mellowed Mervin Jules paints a gnarled flower vendor in “Spring” .. . 





.. . but satirizes the super-esthetes in “Museum of Modern Art” 
























Imitated — but never 
equalled is this grand 
old Drink of the South. 
Its hearty goodness, full- 
bodied flavor and subtly 
exciting cheeriness re- 
main distinctively 
Southern Comfort! 
Served straight as a liq- 
ueur or mixed, makes 
any drink a better drink. 
Avoid imitations; insist 
on genuine Southern 
Comfort. 


FULL 100 PROOF 


LIQUEUR 
Southern Comfort 
goes further and 
gives new piquancy 
and zest to your fa- 
vorite drin Try 
making an Old 
Fashioned, Man- 
hattan or Hi-Ball 

-with Southern [, 

fort. You will 
be pleasantly sur- 
prised. 























































































































1. Go directly to one place and 
stay there the full time. We sug- 
gest dry, sunny Tucson where the 
tonic desert air will re-energize 
you for the bigger war and post- 
war jobs abead. 


2. Be sure to make advance res- 
ervations. Tucson visitors are 
invited to use the free services of 
our 22-year, non-profit Sunshine 
Climate Club.* 


3. Travel as light as possible. 
You'll need less luggage for 
Tucson’s informal, outdoor life. 


*WRITE TODAY! For reser- 
vations 0 or free booklet O, 
Tucson Sunshine Climate Club, 
4344-A Rialto, Tucson, Ariz. 





Your place in the sun 1s TUCSON 
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vicious nor an object of sentimentalism, 
his overstuffed dowager examining a mu- 
seum sculpture is not lampooned: He in- 
vests them all in the common dignity of 
humanity. His subway readers, his cafe- 
teria philosophers, his straining baseball 
players are real. There is a curious fellow- 
ship established by his light and compo- 
sition in the canvas showing one citizen 
of the night-bound streets holding a match 
to another’s cigarette. There is something 
unmistakably moving and elemental about 
Jule’s work.” 


Successful Protest: The A.C.A. Gal- 
lery, where Jules is showing, was founded 
in 1932 as a haven for artists barred from 
the art trade center, 57th Street. Mostly 
it attracted “social protest” artists such 
as William Gropper, Philip Evergood, and 
Jules himself. No one, least of all its di- 
rector, Herman Baron, who for years 
edited a trade paper at night in order 
to support it, ever suspected that the 
gallery would be a success. But the A.C.A. 
prospered, and this season crowned its suc- 
cess by moving from humble quarters in 
Greenwich Village to one of the nicest 
galleries on 57th Street—that formerly oc- 
cupied by Marie Harriman. As The Her- 
ald Tribune put it: “This event adds a 
distinct punch to the contemporary-art 
presentations along the Street.” 


Hollow Victory 


Argentina’s highest art honor, the ‘Na- 
tional Prize for Painting, was awarded 
this year to Antonio Berni, who painted 
murals for the New York World’s Fair. 
Argentine newspapers publicized the 
award, but the artist never received it. 
Buenos Aires police wouldn’t let him, 
claiming he’s a Communist. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


The Court Rules 


The Associated Press, the world’s largest 
gatherer and processor of news, got a tick- 
lish and distasteful rewrite assignment last 
week from a three-man Federal Court in 
New York. 

By a split decision for the government 
in the antitrust suit inspired by Marshall 
Field in an effort to obtain a membership 
for his Chicago Sun, the court: (1) out- 
lawed those stringent AP bylaws which 
sharply restrict admission of newspapers 
directly competing with any of its 1,247 
members; (2) ordered the AP to replace 
its admission rules with provisions which 
would deny a member any “power to im- 
pose or dispense with any conditions” for’ 
acceptance of an applicant in a directly 
competing field (morning or afternoon or 
Sunday in the same city); (3) directed 
that any new admission rules affirmatively 
declare an applicant’s ability to compete 
with an existing member shall be no factor 
in passing on his application. 





Rules of Monopoly: Further em- 
phasizing the membership rules as_ the 
core of monopolistic restraint, the court 
declared that under them these parts of 
the AP structure also were illegal: (1) 
provisions for the mutually exclusive ex- 
change of news among members, and 
(2) a cartel agreement for a similar ex- 
change between AP and the Canadian 
Press (Canada’s counterpart of AP). These 
could be purged of offense, the court said, 
only by adopting the directed changes in 
the admission bylaws. 

On just one main point the AP won: 
The Court held its purchase of Wide World 
Photos, Inc., from the New York Times to 
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AP May Limit Membership 
But Must Modity Its Rules 




































Two Judges Reject Government Demand to 
Open Rolls to All Applicants, but Bar a Veto 
by a Local Rival—Swan Denies Motion 


4 

By The Associated Press. By The United Press. 
The right of The Associated; A three-man Federal court, by 
Press membership to pass upon the|/a twe-to-one decision, yesterday 
admission of applicants was upheld|enjoined The Associated Press 
yesterday by a decision of the Fed-/ from continuing to enforce “in their 
eral District Court here. The court,| present form” its by-laws regulat- 
however, directed that the by-laws! ing the admission of members, but 
of The Associated Press shall be/jert the way open for the news or- 
changed to prevent a member in| ganization to “adopt substitutes” 
the same field (morning, evening/that might bring the association 
or Sunday in the same city) from! into tine with the law. 
presenting any bar to the election 
in such field. 


Other points in the by the Federal Government that 


‘were: The Associated Press had conspired 
1. Purchase by The Associated|*° restrain. and monopolize inter~ 


decision 


The court, ruling on a complaint . 











Press of Wide World Photos from|%t#te commerce in violation of the 
THE TIMES does Sherman Act and the 


What agency do you read? The Times let readers have a choice 





eoosmart folks will 


“When folks set out to buy a home ajter the war, 
they'll take a good look at the heating system down- 
stairs. That’s why houses I build will have Bryant 
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gas heating . . . to sell smart people! 


Going home-hunting when peace comes? If so, you 
may find that home you have hoped for in one of the 
new towns destined to grow in suburban America. 
Or, it may be within a thriving metropolis where 
wise city planning will give rebirth to antiquated 
areas, replacing the old with modern, smoke-free 
communities. 

No matter where you discover your dream home, 
make certain that the heating system is dependable. 
Consider, too, the problems of fuel deliveries and 
storage, of possible dirt and dust and odors. Be sure 
that your heating system will be automatic, clean 
and economical. 

New and better gas heating systems will be avail- 
able when the war is won. Bryant units will be more 
compact to save space for that rumpus room you’ve 
promised the family ... more attractive in finish to 
harmonize with home surroundings. They probably 
will be so self-sufficient that not even manual start- 
up and shutdown in spring or fall will be required 
...so thrifty that the pilot light will flame only 
when the burner needs to be ignited. 


Remember to see that the house which takes your 
eye also has what it takes for doing the heating job. 
It will if there’s a Bryant down in the cellar where 
smart folks will decide! 


The Bryant Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


One of the Dresser Industries 


BUY WAR BONDS TODAY TO 
BUY GAS HEATING TOMORROW 


War Bonds will help to bring 
freedom around the world . . . 
will bring you, personally, a 
more comfortable life when war 
is done. Buy them as savings 
for that dream home . . . and 


automatic gas heating. 
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-o- @ little goes a long way 


SORE MUSCLES? Rub ,them with 
Absorbine Jr., full strength! Only a 
few drops bring relief as it speeds 
up your circulation in the affected 
areas. Then fresh blood can carry 
pain-causing fatigue acids away. 
Always keep Absorbine Jr. handy. 
At all drugstores, $1.25 a bottle. 
W.F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


VICTORY jj 
Buy War Bonds. [aq 
Comply cheertully QS 
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ELECTRONIC HEARING AID 


brings back a world of sound 
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be legal—“no intent to monopolize being 
shown.” The sole remaining comfort for 
the AP came in Judge Thomas W. Swan’s 
dissent from his colleagues, Judge Learned 
Hand, who wrote the 8,000-word majority 
decision, and the latter’s cousin, Judge 
Augustus N. Hand. Judge Swan in his 
dissenting opinion declared: “Clearly the 
provisions of AP’s bylaws as to admission 
of members have had no tendency to create 
a monopoly in news gathering—witness the 
growth'of United Press, International News 
Service, and other news-gathering agen- 
cies. Nor is there proof that they (the 
bylaws) have stifled competition between 
newspapers.” 


Background: The court’s decision fol- 
lowed two revisions of the AP member- 
ship bylaws since Field and The Sun first 
put their heat on them early in 1942. The 
first revision abolished the historic protest 
right by which one publisher—in this case 
Col. Robert R. McCormick of The Cni- 
cago Tribune—could have blocked Field. 
The AP also substituted the vote of a sim- 
ple majority (instead of four-fifths) for 
admission, plus a requirement that the ap- 
plicant pay members with which it would 


directly compete one-tenth of their as- - 


sessments since 1900 or three times their 
annual assessment, whichever was the 
greater amount. 

In January (five months after the suit 
was filed) the AP dropped the triple-com- 
pensation feature of its “initiation fee,” 
retaining only the 10 per cent, which 
would have cost Field the sum of $334,250 
in Chicago. Of these liberalizations, the 
court observed: “[They] by no means 
opened the membership to all those ... 
entitled to it.” 


Free Press: The court also took cog- 
nizance of AP’s contention, echoed by 
many anti-Administration political figures, 
that the suit was a threat to freedom of the 
press. “The mere fact that a person is en- 
gaged in publishing does not exempt him 
from ordinary municipal law, so long as 
he remains unfettered in his own selection 
of what to publish. All that we do is to 
prevent him from keeping that advantage 
to himself.” And in Washington, John 
Henry Lewin, special assistant to the At- 
torney General, said: “The effect of. this 
decision will be continued freedom of the 
press.” 


Play and Byplay: On the decision 
the AP scored a clean news beat which it 
shared with rival news services and with 
PM, The Sun’s tabloid sister in New York. 
George O’Brien, veteran Federal court re- 
porter who came to the AP in its acquisi- 
tion of the New York City News 
Association, was tipped that the decision 
had been filed after court hours. As the 
result of that information, he was able 
to obtain the only copy of the important 
document. 

Next day, The New York Times, only 
Manhattan daily to give the story front- 
page play, carried the AP and UP versions 


in parallel columns. The AP angled its 
lead to stress that the court had upheld 
its right to choose its membership; the UP 


’ emphasized the injunction (which Times 


desk men regarded as the unbiased ap- 
proach) . 

In Chicago, The Tribune published the 

AP account and the texts of majority and 
minority decisions. It had no comment. 
The Sun, also without comment, played 
the UP story, but next day, under a Wash- 
ington dateline, quoted an unnamed De- 
partment of Justice official as saying the 
decision opened the way to Sun member- 
ship in the AP. 
‘ The AP said its executives and lawyers 
still were studying the decision, which 
grants 120 days to carry out the injunc- 
tions. The alternative is an appeal against 
the summary judgment to the Supreme 
Court. At a special meeting to be held 
Oct. 19, the AP directors probably will 
make their choice. A fair guess: They will 
conform, 


The Return of Luke McLuke 


On the Sunday editorial page of the 
staid Cincinnati Enquirer, there recently 
appeared a column headed: “Luke Mc- 
Luke Said—Thirty Years Ago in The En- 
quirer.” Readers past 50 quickly cheered 
an old favorite. Even. to this generation 
McLuke seemed as timely as he was three 
decades ago. With such a warm reception; 
The Enquirer by last week had decided 
to make its experiment permanent: Luke 
McLuke will now be presented as a regu- 





Cincinnati Enquirer 


Luke left a legacy of laughs 


lar Sunday and occasional weekday feature. 

Luke McLuke was the brainchild of the 
late James Symme Hastings, a peripatetic, 
Massachusetts-born newspaperman who 
was lured to Cincinnati about 1901 by 
William F, Wiley, then managing editor, 
now publisher of The Enquirer. In its hey- 
day, Hastings’s column (“Bits of By- 
play”) with its McLukeisms was syndi- 
cated to 180 papers, quoted from coast to 
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coast, and vied for Middle Western popu- 
larity with the late Kin Hubbard’s In- 
diana sage, Abe Martin. 


Lines From Yesterday: One of Mc- 
Luke’s best-known lines: “Do right and 
e fear no man; don’t write and fear no 
d woman.” Recently, George Clark’s syndi- 
’ cated panel, “The Neighbors,” depicted 
d the irate cook quitting as the man of the 
* house tells his wife: “I warned you’ not 
e- to treat her like one of the family. Cooks 
1e nowadays don’t have to put up with that.” 
Thirty years ago, Hastings told it this 

way: 
= Housewife: “But why are you leaving 
ch us? We’ve always treated you like one of 
c- the family.” 


st Cook: “That’s why I am leaving.” 
ne Equally topical are these samples from 
‘ld The Enquirer’s recent reprints of “Luke 


“ill McLuke Says”: “Always keep in front 
“ill of a mule and in back of a gun.” “Lots of 
men can live within their incomes. But the 
* guards lock them up every night.” 

Such Hastings homilies evoke fond 
memories not only among readers of The 

the Enquirer but in newspaper offices situated 
tly {§ within that area. For in an era of robust 
Mc. newspapermen, Hastings’s capacity for 
En- liquor already had become a legend. Much 
red of his prolific output was jotted down 


ion while he was enjoying himself in the 
ree convivial, smoke and malt-tanged haze of 
ion; Cincinnati’s bars. His favorite beverz ges 


ded were beer and a whisky-sarsaparilla con- 
uke coction which he called tonic. One of his 
most memorable observances was a sev- 
eral-day bout which followed the victory 
at Churchill Downs of a horse named for 
Luke McLuke. 


Death in an Era: Hastings’s dread 
of the prohibition movement turned into 
a hate. On the Anti-Saloon League he 
could vent additional spleen, for another 
of his aversions was a hyphenated name. 
Early in life he removed the offensive 
little dash from his own (originally 
Symme-Hastings) following a run-in with 
the Clan-Na-Gael, an extremist Irish or- 
ganization in Boston. He died, aged 53, in 
June 1921, the eighteenth month of the 
Era of Abomination (prohibition), as he 
called it. His legacy, as estimated by E. M. 
Boyd, managing editor of The Enquirer: 
enough reprintable quips to last for nine 
years. ; 


De Luce on Da Loose 


From Yugoslavia via Algiers, Daniel De 
Luce, 6-foot-8, blond and blue-eyed As- 
sociated Press correspondent, last week 
had sent the first authentic accounts of 
partisan guerrilla warfare in Yugoslavia 
(see page 22). Nobody in the AP knew 
exactly how he got there (presumably 
with Allied officers). But recalling the 
Arizonan’s vivid stories on Polish refugees, 
Greek artillerymen, and the Burmese 
debacle, the AP foreign-news department 
gmmned the standard pun: “De Luce is on 
a loose again.” 


















The beginning of the end 


Unhooded, the falcon soars high into the 
blue...then plunges with lightning swiftness 
for the kill. For him, speed wins—even as it 
wins in modern total war, where production 
speed is the prelude to victory. 


Production speed is a composite of man 
things. Such, for a 4 as the use of Hig 
Temperature Permacel Masking Tape on air- 
plane engines, to protect finely machined parts 
as the engines are painted, and re-painted. 


After each painting, the engine goes into a 
275° fast-drying oven. But High Temper- 
ature Permacel Masking Tape sticks fast, 
doesn’t peel or curl—thus eliminating delays 
for re-masking; speeding output. 


High Temperature Permacel Masking Ta 

is one of many special tapes developed by 
Industrial’s research laboratories to speed 
production. Pressure-sensitive, these tapes 
stick at a touch without heating or moisten- 
ing; strip off quick and clean...If you have 


a problem you think tape might solve, write 
us. We'll be glad to help. 






SERVING AMERICA’S FOREMOST WAR INDUSTRI 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION: 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY @ A DIVISION OF JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
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Series action: 








SPORTS 


Worldwide World Series 


On his first day in St. Louis’ Sports- 
man’s Park, Manager Joe McCarthy of 
the New York Yankees greeted the “World 
Champions” banner of the Cardinals with 
a wicked grin. On his second day, Monday 
of this week, the greatest manager in base- 
ball claimed the flag for his own for the 
seventh time. In a dramatic bounce-back, 
the Yankees won the 1943 World Series, 
the 40th edition of the national classic, 
four games to one. Last year it was four 
games to one for the Cards. 

McCarthy, who managed many a team 
of fence-busting sluggers, this time relied 
on pitching, and more pitching. Of course, 
Spud Chandler, best in the American 
League, handled his two assignments with 
consummate skill, allowing only two runs 
in the first game and scoring a shutout in 
the last. But for his other starters, the 
Buffalo-born manager called. on his eerie 
consultants, the elves and leprechauns, and 
had the right decision two times out of 
three. 

Playing coolly and confidently, the war- 
time Yankee team, a far cry from the 
prewar vintage, behaved on the field like 
the Yankees of old. In fact, the two vet- 
erans outshone the young-blooded new- 
comers. Shortstop Frankie Crosetti and 
Catcher Bill Dickey, a survivor of the 
famous Murderers Row, shared with Pitch- 
er Chandler the hero roles of the Series 
with their timely hitting. Running up a 
one-club World Series participation record 
of 37 games, the 36-year-old Dickey hit a 
Series-winning home run in the final game. 

For the Cardinals, it was a bitter loss. 
Their hitters outbatted the New Yorkers, 
but ten errors on the field cost them two 
games, and St. Louis pitching, including 
that of the game-winning Mort Cooper, 





Associated Press 


Crosetti upsets Lanier, and Lindell slams Kurowski 


just could not keep pace with the New 
York variety. 

Capacity crowds of capacity spenders 
turned out for the three games ir New 
York and the final two in St. Louis. The 
third game brought the largest attendance 
in Series history—69,990. American serv- 
icemen overseas got the vital dispatches. 
The British Broadcasting Corp. sent a 
condensed play-by-play description by Don 
Dunphy, and Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
ordered a full play-by-play sports cast 
short-waved to his troops. 


First Game: Subtitled The Case of 
the Missing Pellet, the opener found the 
Cards outfumbling the Yanks. In the 
fourth inning, Max Lanier, Card south- 
paw, covered first to put out Frankie Cro- 
setti, Yank shortstop. But Crosetti crashed 
into Lanier, and Lanier dropped the ball. 
The New York veteran later got home on 
the error. In the fifth, Nick Etten of the 
Yanks, “umpired” a decision. Thinking 
Ray Sanders out at first, Etten threw the 
ball to Catcher Bill Dickey. Sanders went 
to second, and later scored. But the sixth 
inning came up with the mistake of the 
day. A wild pitch caromed high off Catcher 
Walker Cooper’s arm. As he bewilderedly 
looked around for the ball, Crosetti crossed 
the plate, and Billy Johnson went from 
first to third. Lanier recovered his own 
bad throw, but it was too late. Dickey 
singled Johnson home, and that was the 
game. Spud Chandler, right-handed pitch- 
ing ace who allowed only 1.67 earned runs 
per game during the season, gave the Red- 
birds two, but the Cardinals beat them- 
selves. The Yankees 4, the Cardinals 2. 


Second Game: Before game time, the 
Cooper battery—Mort pitching and Walk- 
er catching—learned that their father, 
Robert John Cooper Sr., had died of a heart 
attack at home in Independence, Mo. The 
brothers decided to play their scheduled 
game, because “Dad would want it.” 








It was a psychological tug of war. Four 
times before, Mort Cooper (No. 13) had 
attempted to beat the Yankees and the 
American League. Four times the big 
right-hander had failed. This time he suc- 
ceeded. Slats Marion and Ray Sanders 
blasted homers off Yankee Pitcher Tiny 
Bonham, and the elder Cooper grimly held 
the lead by scattering six hits for a final 
score: Cards 4, Yanks 8. 

The victory celebration in the Card 
dressing rooms was hushed. Meanwhile in 
the Yankee dressing rooms, Crosetti passed 
out cigars. He had become the father of a 
10-pound 4-ounce boy the day before. 


Third Game: Rookie Alpha Brazle 
faced Hank Borowy, and the left-handed 
Cardinal freshman outpitched Borowy by 
allowing only three hits—until the eighth 
inning. Leading 2-1, the team slipped in 
back of Brazle. Harry Walker juggled 
Johnny Lindell’s single in center field, and 
Lindell went to second. Snuffy Stirnweiss 
bunted for Borowy, and Sanders—on a 
great play—threw to Whitey Kurowski. 
Lindell thundered into third and jarred 
the ball from Kurowski’s hands. Crosetti 
was purposely passed. Then Billy Johnson. 
the third baseman who has been labeled 
“rookie of the year” by Connie Mack, 
cleared the bases ahead of him with a 
triple. It was the omega for Alpha. Howie 
Krist replaced Brazle, and Harry Brecheen 
replaced Krist as the Yanks scored twice 
more to win the third game 6-2. 


Fourth Game: After a two day lay- 
off, the Series resumed Oct. 10 in Sports- 
man’s Park, St. Louis. Lanier returned to 
the mound for the Cards. Joe McCarthy. 
the Yankee mastermind, called on his first 
southpaw flinger—Marius Russo, who 
boasts the lowest winning average in the 
American League (W. 5, L. 10). But 
Russo’s portside was right. The New York- 
ers scored in the fourth on a double by 
Joe Gordon and a following single by 








‘SEATTLE... 
Paul Bunyan’s Permanent Address 


Iu Washington State more than ten new trees ane planted for cach one cut { 


Mo than 10 million acres of Douglas Fir hoists and mill equipment. Ahead lie impor- 
timber are now ready for harvest in the tant developments in plywood, pulp, cellulose 
Pacific Northwest . . . enough to re-build and prefabrication. Seattle is a solid city 
every home in America! based on solid enterprise! Taz SEATTLE 
Over 15 million acres are in protected new TIMES is the preferred newspaper in 7 out 
growth —and each year 12 million seedlings Gf ro Seattle homes. 
are grown in State and industry nurseries. 
Timber is a renewable resource. In 50 years 
a Douglas Fir grows to 125 feet. It is che eer ie a 
ous intent of lumbermen here to provide 
timber for generations to come. 
Timber is a permanent resource that con- 
tributes millions to the permanent prosperity 
of Seattle. For in this city are many sawmills 
..- builders of logging trucks, cars, engines, 
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Here's a man who saves steel by 
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Because it is the pick of choice Scotch 
Whiskies, Martin's V.V.O. is also 
the choice of discriminating hosts 
everywhere who recognize and ap- 
preciate a “better” Scotch. 


MARTINS 
VVQe 


88 proof 
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Dickey. Errors—hitherto almost a Card 
monopoly—tied the score in the seventh: 
A bungle by Crosetti put Sanders on first, 
and a juggle by Johnson sent him home. 
Then Russo took matters into his own 
hands. He scored on his second double, a 
putout and a long fly in the eighth. Check- 
ing the home team, he won his game 2-1, 
and the Yanks led three games to one. 


Fifth Game: The second game in 
Sportsman’s Park began as a sparkling 
pitching duel between the teams’ best 
hurlers. Dramatically, Mort Cooper struck 
out the first five batters to face him, in- 
cluding Charley Keller and Dickey. 
Chandler ran into immediate trouble with 
the Cards: Redbirds got as far as third 
base in the first two innings, and again in 
the fourth. But as the afternoon of Oct. 11 
wore on, Chandler and his fielding sup- 
porters steadied in a tight defense, while 
Cooper weakened. The Cardinal righthand- 
er let down in the sixth. With two out, 
Keller hit a single. Dickey then stepped 
into the batter’s box and slammed the first 
pitch out of the park for a home run. 
Manager Southworth called on his re- 
serves. A pinch-hitter replaced Cooper in 
the seventh. Reliefer Lanier was withdrawn 
in the ninth when another Yank threat 
loomed. Reliefer Murray Dickson replaced 
Lanier, and Danny Litwhiler batted for 
Dickson. But Chandler stemmed the Card 
bid. Game: Yanks 2, Cards 0. Series: 
Yanks 4, Cards 1. ‘ 


The Football Parade - 


The titans of the Midwest met at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., last Saturday, and the 
eleven-man team decisively proved its su- 
periority over the one-man team. A record 
crowd of 86,000 cheered the mighty efforts 
of Big Bill Daley of Michigan, who gained 
135 of the 188 yards made by his team in 
rushing. The ex-Minnesota back carried 
the ball for one Wolverine touchdown and 
passed to another. But the team play of 
Notre Dame was too much for Daley: Five 
touchdowns were put across by four 
Irishers. Creighton Miller, who scored 
twice, dominated Notre Dame ground 
play, while the passing arm and sure toe 
of Angelo Bertelli provided an impreg- 
nable aerial umbrella. By bringing its own 
T party, Notre Dame rudely outdid its 
host 35-12. = 


{ Two undefeated and untied Eastern 
powerhouses squeezed past equally power- 
ful opponents: Penn topped Dartmouth 
7-6, and Navy copped the Duke 14-18. 
The Owls of Temple were caught out in 
the sun, and the Army juggernaut blitzed 
them 51-0. 


q A fortnight ago, with officers barred from 
the game, Cadet Frank Maznicki of the 
Towa Seahawks romped for four touch- 
downs and three conversion points to beat 
Towa State 33-18. Last week Field General 
Maznicki again led the Navy Pre-Flighters 
to victory, 25-0 over Iowa, whose campus 
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Minor Montemezzi 


At 68, Italo Montemezzi is one of the 
few internationally recognized “grand” 
opera composers alive. He is not as famous 
for several works as is the 79-year-old 
German, Richard Strauss (“Salome,” 
“Elektra,” “Der Rosenkavalier”) . Rather, 
like the 83-year-old Frenchman, Gustave 
Charpentier (“Louise”), and his fellow 
Italian, the 79-year-old Pietro Mascagni 
(“Cavalleria Rusticana”) , Montemezzi is 
best known for just one opera: “L’Amore 
dei Tre Ré” (“The Love of Three Kings”). 

“L’Amore” is given with almost regular 
frequency by the Metropolitan in New 
York and the Chicago Opera Co. in Chi- 
cago. And it is important because, as the 
best opera to come out of modern Italy, 
its score is lyric to the point of actual 
poetry, is intensely theatrical in following 
the dramatic impact of the libretto, and 
is symphonic in that it follows a long 
musical line and is not broken into 











Montemezzi wrote an “Enchantment” 


chopped-up pieces of aria, recitative, aria. 
etc., etc. Built around a wholly unbeliev- 
able tale of medieval love, intrigue, and 
tragedy, “L’Amore” has little in common 
with the so-called early Verdi and Puccini 
“Wop” operas. There is no touch of the 
earth, no smell of cabbage soup, and n0 
inducement to whistle the hit .tune in the 
street later. 

Thus it is that good, bad, or indifferent, 
any new opera of Montemezzi’s is mus! 
news. And last Saturday afternoon it wa 
therefore news when the thin, sensitive 
Italian—now living in California as a 
untary exile from his home—conducted the 
world premiére of his sixth opera over the 
network of the National Broadcasting Co 

A one-acter titled “L’Incantesimo 

(“The Enchantment”), the new work * 
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similar to “L’Amore” in that it bears no 
relation to this world. The librettist, Sem 
Benilli, poet-playwright who also con- 
ceived “The Love of Three Kings,” has 
written a fantastic tale of the Middle Ages 
involving a jealous husband, his wife, her 
former suitor, and a necromancer. Spiritual 
love triumphs for a happy ending. In view 
of such an impossible plot—sung in Italian, 
by the way—and the natural loss an opera 
suffers when it isn’t staged, “The Enchant- 
ment” stood up remarkably well. Alexan- 
der Sved as the husband, Vivian Della 
Chiesa as the wife, and Mario Berini as 
the former suitor all sang their parts beau- 
tifully. And, under the baton of Monte- 
mezzi himself, the score emerged as an ap- 


pealing piece of melodic lyricism. Even - 


considering the one-act handicap, however, 
it was no companion piece to go into the 
opera museum along with “L’Amore.” 


Jorge Gershwin Lecuona 


Sometimes Ernesto Lecuona can’t even 
remember himself how much music he has 
written. At his concert debut at Carnegie 
Hall in New York City last Sunday night, 
for example, 21 pieces on a 27-number pro- 
gram were by him. (By way of variety, 
two others were by Ernestina, Ernesto’s 
sister.) When pushed for a grand total of 
his output, Lecuona will say 200—and then 
shrug his shoulders. Many of his compo- 
sitions are hits—like “Siboney,” “Mala- 
guena,” “Always in My Heart,” and “Anda- 
lucia” (better known here as “The Breeze 
and I”). And Lecuona sometimes is called 
“the Latin American Victor Herbert.” 


Moods: Since Lecuona is a Cuban, he 
naturally composes in an_ undulating 
thythm. He is also an accomplished pianist 
and was a child prodigy in Havana at 5. 
And for about 42 years now (he is 47), 
his sister and teacher, Ernestina, has been 
trying to get him to practice. But he is 
strictly a man of moods and won’t go near 
the instrument unless his muse is upon 
him. Like most Latins, he plays with a 
beautiful rhythm but a very heavy hand. 

Although Lecuona’s parents were com- 
pletely unmusical, he and his brothers 
and sisters went to the other extreme. Be- 
sides Ernestina, there is also Elisa, who is 
a pianist-composer. Brother Eugene’s niece, 
Margarita, wrote the well-known “Babalu” 
and “Tabu.” Teodoro is a fine violinist, 
and Luis, who is now dead, was a pianist. 

Even though Lecuona has traveled and 
played all over the world—including three 
previous appearances in New York—to 
most people he is still just a name on a 
sheet of music containing his latest hit. 
This is probably because he is not what 
anybody would call the aggressive type. 
Modest and quiet (he can’t speak English 
yet), he is dark and has big black expres- 
sive eyes that make him look alarmingly 
like Zero Mostel, the comedian. 


And Temperament: But Lecuona is 
not without his moments of temperament. 
Brewing Cuban coffee, for instance, be- 
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AND GO SMOOTHLY 


with ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


With an Enders Speed Shaver— 

ou don’t have to worry about 
blade scarcity. You can buy the 
new Enders Strop outfit and make 
every double-thick Enders blade 
do the work of a dozen ordinary 
blades. Here is your chance to 
really save steel and get “new 
blade” smoothness every shave. 
Get an Enders Speed Shaver at 
your drugstore. 


Send $1 for Enders Special 
Stropper—fan be used only on 
Enders Speed Blades. No C.O. D.’s. 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


DERNAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. E, MYSTIC, CONN. 











‘“*‘THE IDEA OF GOD 
AS AFFECTED BY MODERN KNOWLEDGE” 
by Dr. Arthur H. Compton 


and other liberal religious 
literature sent free upon request. 


POST OFFICE MISSION 
Station A-112 WF Wercester, Mass. 








POST-WAR CANVAS 


Does your Post-War Planning call for 
the use of canvas products? We are 
now operating one of the largest plants 
in the country devoted to the manu- 
facture of items from canvas, and can- 
vas combined with metal, wood, and 
plastics. We would like to start now 
on research and study to give you ex- 
actly the part or finished product you 
need for Post-War programs. Let's get 
started . . . no obligation, naturally. 


| WATERHOUSE COMPANY 


WEBSTER 
MASS. 
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“A man ought to be able to play . 


comes a nerve-wracking Shubert produc- 
tion with him. Often, after he sees his 
guests are getting along all right, he will 
walk out on the party and take a stroll 
in the park. Or he will look at the as- 
sembled guests, walk to the piano, and 
say: “A man ought to be able to play 
the piano in his own house. Do . you 
mind?” They never do, because nine times 
out of ten he plays them some brand-new 
opus. 

Like many composers who are most suc- 
cessful in the popular idiom, Lecuona also 
wants to be considered in the role of 
a serious composer. A student of Joaquin 
Nin, the famous Spaniard, he has already 
written some six or seven major works, 
all of which have been performed in his 
‘native land and elsewhere in Latin 
America. 

At last Sunday’s concert, which also 
honored Cuban Liberation Day, this coun- 
try heard its first major Lecuona: the 
world premiére of the composer’s new 
“Rapsodia Negra.” “Black Rhapsody” 
turned out to be very Gershwinesque in 
conception—which is not too remarkable 
because Lecuona is a great admirer of 
Gershwin’s and George himself was crazy 
about Cuban rhythms. Dressed up with all 
kinds of Afro-Cuban gourd shaking, stick 
rattling, and drum thumping, the work 
also made use of the skull and jawbone of 
an ass—a special effect achieved by beat- 
ing this contraption with the bare fist. 
“Black Rhapsody” may not have been 

“great” music, but it certainly made 
great listening. 

Also present, of course, were “Siboney,” 
“Andalucia,” “Malaguena,” and five other 
new numbers which Lecuona has written 
recently. Chief impression of the eve- 
ning: Instead of being called the Victor 
Herbert of Latin America, his name 
should really be that of Jorge Gershwin 
Lecuona. 


SCIENCE 





Cure by Novocain 


Novocain, the stuff dentists inject into 
gums to keep patients from jumping out 
windows while teeth are being drilled, not 
only kills pain but also cures sprains in an 
amazingly short time. Results achieved in 
treating 100 injured soldiers at Fort Myer, 
Va., are reported by Army doctors, Lt. 
F. C. Murphy and Capt. R. W. Postle- 
thwait, in the current Surgery, Gyne- 
cology, and Obstetrics. 

Whereas, in 1942, 55 men suffering acute 
sprains and strains of ankles, knees, or 
backs had to be hospitalized for an aver- 
age of 10.3 days, since the novocain treat- 
ment was started only one such accident 
victim has gone to the hospital—and this 
patient stayed only 48 hours. 


Treatment: First, the injury is X-rayed 
to make sure no bones are damaged; then, 
after locating and marking the sorest spots 
the hypodermic needle is inserted deeply 
in an effort to discover a pool of blood. 
If this can be found and injected with no- 
vocain, the best results are realized. Other- 
wise, the entire area is injected. 

“The result,” writes Lieutenant Murphy 
and his co-author, “is a relaxation of the 
surrounding muscles, relief of pain, and 
a rapid return of normal function.” In 
the case of 41 ankle injuries, “73 per cent 
of the results can be classified as excel- 
lent, with complete freedom from pain 
and full use of the ankle from the time 
of injection.” 

Men who had hobbled and been helped 
to the hospital were’ able to walk naturally 
immediately after treatment and _ were 
quickly returned to heavy duty with no 
ill effects. A private, injured in a fight 
months before, had such a painful jaw 
that he had difficulty in opening his mouth. 
The new treatment removed the disability 
in 24 hours. 


{Why novocain is a cure as well as an 
anesthetic for sprains: it arrests a vicious 
cycle in which involuntary -contractions 
of injured muscles and lack of oxygen in 
the tissues produce further tissue damage 
after the accident. Because it halts pain 
impulses, muscle spasms decrease; novo- 
cain’s action on blood vessels and nerve 
fibers improves circulation and thus feeds 
additional oxygen to tissues. 


Portrait of a Virus 


With the aid of a vast number of eggs. 
both influenza viruses A and B—two of 
the human influenza virus types so far 
identified—have now been purified, chemi- 
cally analyzed, biologically tested, and 
even photographed with an electron micro- 
scope. Credit for the ‘achievement, which 
paves the way for development of more 
efficient immunization against flu, goes to 
a team of Duke University scientists. 
headed by Dr. J. W. Beard, and a cooper- 
ating group from the Respiratory Diseases 
Commission Laboratory at Fort Bragg, 
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Sybil Is Still Waiting 


NoT a bad looking girl in her day, Sybil. But she was wait- 
ing for just the right man—a fine, dignified man like father. 
Suitors came—and went—and Sybil waited. 


The lusty young men in town settled down, as always, 


to do their part in making the world go, and Sybil waited 
to do hers. 


Poor Sybil. She let her search for what she regarded 
as dignity blind her to the true dignity of vitality. Ah! Me! 
And you know, it’s possible for a business man to make the 
same mistake. Let him pass up a vital forcé like Puck-The 
Comic Weekly because he thinks it’s not a‘‘dignified” enough 
medium for his product—and you've got another Sybil. 


Join forces with “The Little King”—or ‘‘Dagwood and 
Blondie”’. . . associate with such beloved favorites as ‘Donald 
Duck,” “Skippy,” and ‘Flash Gordon”... enlist that daunt- 
less adventurer, “Prince Valiant,” and style-wise “Tillie The 
Toiler” to help sell your products. In the pages of Puck 
you link arms with the sprightliest crew America ever clasped 
to its heart. These cartoon friends of America’s are ready to 
become yours too. 


Puck-The Comic Weekly, primarily a medium for popular 


entertainment, is especially well qualified to do a major ad- 
vertising job. Here’s why: 


1... Because Puck-The Comic Weekly accepts only a lim- 
ited number of advertisements for each issue, visibility and 


readership are unexcelled. Space in Puck is a truly valuable 
franchise. 


2 .. Because more children (over 80% of all adults too) 


read “the comics” than any other single type of entertain- 
ment feature. : 


3.. Because Puck is a tested and proved result-getter. 
After an exhaustive study, the world’s largest manufacturer 
of airplane precision instruments selected Puck-The Comic 
Weekly exclusively to carry its war time and post-war educa- 
tional campaign on aviation. This campaign to cultivate 


: today’s and future markets is currently appearing in Puck. 


15 great Sunday newspapers deliver Puck-The Comic 
Weekly to more than 6,000,000 families from coast to coast. 


Puck is actually read by well over 20,000,000 people of all 
ages in the United States. 


To help sales minded executives bring future selling 
plans into sharper focus, Puck has prepared a sound and 
timely analysis of “Your Customers of Tomorrow.” By all 
means ask to see this unusual presentation full of new selling 
facts—then consider it carefully. Puck-The Comic Weekly, 
959 Eighth Avenue, New York—Hearst Building, Chicago. 


. 















A FRIENDLY TOWN! 


Bloomington offers even more than material ad- 
vantages for industries and their workers. An 
Alabama boy, enroute to Africa, wrote this note 
from the port of embarkation: ‘‘My lunch had a 
bar of your candy in it. 1! was in Bloomington 
for three weeks (at a wartime school). 1! sure 
had the time of my life. Bloomington is one of 
the friendliest cities in America.‘’ 
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Flu “Bugs”—their first photo 


N.C. Their successful research is an- 
nounced in the current Journal of Im- 
munology and in Oct. 1 issue of Science. 


The Flu ‘Bugs’: Virus A is shaped 
like a kidney bean or an egg, while virus 
B may be either round or egg-shaped; 
both vary in size, although, on the aver- 
age, virus B measures about 125 mil- 
lionths of an inch in diameter, and A is 
some 20 per cent smaller. Concentrated 
suspensions of the B particles are opales- 
cent and bluish. 

How to isolate the particles: Grind a 
tiny hole in an eggshell and inject the virus 
material . . . seal the hole . . . incubate 
the egg for two days . . . grind another 
hole in the shell . . . suck out the fluid 
... mix this fluid with the red blood cells 
of chickens . . . The virus sticks to the 
‘blood cells which sink to the bottom of 
the test tube and later disintegrate . . . 
Separate fluid from red cells . . . spin the 
fluid in a centrifuge at 20,000 revolutions 
a minute for one hour . . . the virus itself 
then sinks to the bottom of the test tube 
... pour off the fluid . . . photograph the 
invisible particles with the electron micro- 
scope. 

How many times this process has been 
repeated is indicated by the annual egg 
bill at the Duke laboratory—$5,000. 


Penicillin to Order 


One of the reasons for the acute and 
often tragic shortage of penicillin (NEws- 
wEEK, Aug. 30) has been the time neces- 
sary to manufacture the wonder drug 
from green mold in the pure and concen- 
trated form required for inoculation. Last 
week, however, two Pittsburgh doctors— 
G. H. Robinson and J. E. Wallace of the 
Allegheny General Hospital—devised a 
method of saturating a gauze bandage 
with the living mold and demonstrated 
that infections so bandaged would produce 
their own supply of penicillin within a 
few days. 

The crude product, the physicians re- 
ported, might thus be used to treat 
wounds, boils, sinus infections, and gonor- 


rhea, and other infections of skin or mu- 
cous membrane. Some of ‘the results re- 
ported in the current issue of Science by 
Drs. Robinson and Wallace: 

A patient with a large boil on the back 
of his neck was relieved of all discomfort 
in three days, and the wound was healing; 
another, who had an acute bone marrow 
infection that did not respond to sulfa 
drugs, was discharged from the hospital 
clinically well in ten days; a third, with 
three-year-old soft-tissue abscesses, im- 
proved remarkably. 


Explosive by the Mile 


A rope-like “firecracker” several miles 
long, called primacord, is one reason this 
country is prepared to retaliate in better- 
than-kind, if, as has been predicted, the 
Axis should resort to poison gas when 
trapped. Not a secret weapon but a little- 
known one, primacord is the most effective 
method of simultaneously exploding huge 
numbers of gas mines from a safe dis- 
tance. Originally developed for the mining 
industry, the elongated explosive has a 
number of other military uses: to clear a 
2-foot path through miles of brush in next 
to no time; to make a safe footway for 
troops through gas-impregnated ground by 
tearing up the earth to a depth of several 
inches; for demolitions. 

Primacord looks like a clothesline but is 
actually a super-explosive which acts s0 
fast that a 314-mile length blows up in one 
second. In addition to being lightning-fast 
it is foolproof. The explosive substance 
must be set off electrically or mechanically 
or it will burn harmlessly like paper and 
it will even withstand pounding with a 
hammer without going off. Also, it works 
just as well under water as on land and is 
so powerful that it will tear down trees 
15 inches in diameter. 

If primacord were used to spread poison 
gas against the enemy, the probable 
method would be to tie 8-foot lengths of 
it around each of the mines which would 
also be interconnected with the rope. Ex- 
ploded simultaneously, the mines would 
scatter gas over an enormous area. 
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BOOKS 


Prize Journey 


One of the sturdiest of literary forms—a 
downright hardy perennial—is the so- 
called “life nowel”—the kind of story, 
usually running to some length. that de- 
tails one person’s journey through life and 
in so doing reflects his time and environ- 
ment. There have been some good ones, 
like Dreiser’s “Sister Carrie,” Wells’s “The 
History of Mr. Polly,” and Farrell’s “Studs 
Lonigan”; occasionally there have been 
great ones—Rolland’s “Jean Christophe” 
is one; “Henry Esmond,” another. For 
some reason the form, or strict adherence 
to it, has not often appealed to writers of 
the first magnitude, but it seems to have 
an unholy fascination to writers of the 
second, especially in America. Writing a 
life novel taxes the imaginative powers 
little; if you just stick to your main char- 
acter from birth to old age or death, your 
story practically writes itself. 

In the past few years we have been 
flooded with books of this kind, and this 
week Harper has bronght out a new one, 
no better than a dozen others, no worse. 
But for somg reason, the publishers have 
seen fit to award this book—“Journey in 
the Dark,” by Martin Flavin—their 
$10,000 Harper Prize Novel award. 


The Race: Prize-nowel contests have 
always been a mystery to the intelligent 
reading public and a source of grave, 
though perhaps unwarranted, suspicion in 
more initiated circles. Announcement of a 
juicy literary award will usually elicit wise- 
cracks like: “Well, it was so-and-so’s turn 
to win, I guess”—all very bitter and prob- 
ably just spite and envy, one hopes. The 
workings of the prize committee are also 
shrouded in silence. 

In the present case, however, there is a 
cue to what happened in the Harper 
judges’ chambers. On the back flap of the 
book’s jacket, comments on “Journey in 
the Dark” by the three judges are printed. 
Irta Van Doren,editor of The New York 
Herald Tribune literary section, leads off 
with an outright eulogy, running to 200 
ecstatic words. Bernard DeVoto, critic and 
author, gives equal space to a slightly 
more tempered rave. The last judge, 
however, Clifton Fadiman of The New 
Yorker and other enterprises, comes across 
with only two lines of rather negative 
acclaim: “The book is intelligent and con- 
sientious,” he writes almost snappishly, 
“and mirrors a representative cross-sec- 
tion of American life during the last 60 
years”—hardly the sentiments, of an en- 
thusiast who just handed out 3,333 gratu- 
tous dollars. 











The Journey: Fadiman is right. 
“Journey in the Dark” is an intelligent 
and conscientious book, but that seems 
not quite enough. It tells a tale covered 
with hoar frost: about one Sam Braden, a 
Poor boy born of a patient, hard-working 
mother and a shiftless father, who grows 








The Support of a Nation 


You help the war effort when you buy 
only what you need when you need 
it—by taking care of what you buy to 
prolong its life. * * * And this is 
equally important: Don’t let anyone 
deprive you of your American right 
to choose the dependable brands 
you prefer. Trust the Trade Marks 
which have stood the test of time. 


PARIS Garters and Suspenders last 
longer, wear better, give you greater 
satisfaction. Invest the money you 
save in more War Bonds and Stamps. 
* + + Tllustrated—paris “Free- 
Swing’ Suspenders, ‘‘Can’t Skid Off 
Your Shoulders,’’ $1. Others $1 and 
$1.50. PARIS Garters, ‘No Metal Can 
Touch You,” 55c. Others 55¢ and$1. 


PARIS GARTERS —“FREE-SWING” SUSPENDERS 









Buy War Bonds 


BANK of the MANHATTAN 


COMPANY . 


NEW YORK 


Chartered 1799 
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The Aristocrat 
| ay of Mouth Washes 


Mouth care is a habit—mouth health the result 
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‘up in a small Midwestern town in the 


*80s and °90s, goes to Chicago at that well- 
known “turn of the century” (when Chi- 
cago was “roari » gets into a small 
business, and, by hard work and thrift 
and just a wee touch of sharp dealing, 
makes himself a millionaire six times over. 
Like many another self-made man, in fic- 
tion at least, Sam finds out in the end that 
money isn’t everything. 

Nearly every major detail of the story 
is familiar: the boy born on the wrong side 
of the tracks who loves the town banker's 
daughter, marries her after he’s made his 
pile, and later takes over the father’s 
bank; the worthless older brother who ends 
up badly (in this novel, whose author 
nods occasionally, the elder brother dies 
twice, two years apart), and the pretty 
sister who gets seduced by the rascally 
leading man of a stock company. You can 
see it all as clearly as you will in the movie 
that’s bound to be made of the book— 
after the Hays Office has sliced away the 


one or two more enticing details. 


The Winner: Martin Flavin is a 60- 
year-old writer with a long string of 
Broadway shows and two other novels in 
his wake. According to the jacket, he re- 
tired from a successful careef as a manu- 
facturer to write and has done so well that 
he has a home in Carmel, Calif., and a 
1,300-acre ranch in the mountains near the 
National Forest. He writes earnestly— 
“conscientiously”—and manufactures a 
good, salable product. 

But with all due respect, a great many 
other writers could have written the same 
novel as “Journey,” and they probably 
wouldn’t expect their work to be hailed as 
a literary find. It would be interesting to 
see, some day, a nice fat literary prize 
like the Harper go to some young writer 
who really had something new to say, 
and/or a new way of saying it, and who 
could use that ten grand to further a 
career. (JOURNEY IN THE Dark, By Mar- 
tin Flavin. 432 pages. Harper. $2.75.) 


Nicolson’s Ancestor 

Harold Nicolson, Member of Parlia- 
ment, diplomat, and author of several 
fine biographies and critical studies, 1s 
descended from an Anglo-Irish county 
family, the Hamiltons of Ulster, and num- 
bers among his ancestors some very !e- 
markable characters. In a book published 
a few years ago called “Helen’s Tower,” 
he told the story of one of those Hamil- 


tons, the Viscountess. Clandeboye, who 


burnt her father-in-law’s will and then 
murdered her weakling husband—all 
quite a while ago, this was, and anyway 
the lady wasn’t a Hamilton except by 
marriage. E 

In the —_ to that book, “The Desire 
to Please,” Nicolson takes up his family 
chronicle with a biography of the man 
who must be the prize character of the 
lot—the author’s great-great-grandfather, 
William Hamilton Rowan, gentleman, 
playboy, seditionist, revolutionary, and 
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associate of Wolfe Tone and Napper 
Tandy in the early Irish Nationalist 
movement. 


Reversed Rebel: Hamilton Rowan, 
who reversed the order of his name from 
a desire to please his maternal grand- 
father and incidentally to inherit the old 
man’s sizable fortune, was a rebel from 
childhood. He was kicked out of Cam- 
bridge for throwing furniture out of. the 
window, went to the Continent for a few 
years where he lived a foppish life in 
Paris and met, among other people, Mari 
Antoinette and Benjamin Franklin, and 
got bitten by the Liberty-Equality-Fra- 
ternity bug. He took a flyer at settling 
in America but couldn’t stand the thought 











Associated: Press 
Nicolson merely desired to please 


of having to kill Indians and keep slaves. 

In England, he was thrown into New- 
gate Prison for trafficking in sedition and 
while there got mixed up in a plot to get 
the French Army onto Irish soil, where it 
could help the Nationalists kick out the 
English for good. For this prank, Rowan 
was sentenced to death but managed to 
escape to France and spent many years 
i exile. He was ultimately pardoned by 
the King and returned to England, where 
he lived out his days—a proof of the fact 
that while, in those times, a poor man 
was hanged for the theft of a handker- 
chief, a rich one could get away with 
practically anything. 

Writing calmly and with his customary 
felicity, Nicolson disclaims any attempt 
to memorialize the Irish Nationalist move- 
ment or to present a brief for the Irish 
cause. He is merely interested in painting 
a wholly entertaining portrait of an ebul- 
lent and harum-scarum egotist who spent 
his life getting himself and friends into 
trouble because of an equally ebullient and 
harum-scarum altruism. (THE Desire To 
Purase. By Harold Nicolson. 210 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.50.) 
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TIME-SAVING SIIGP)-OM WRENCHES 
HELP KEEP THIS LINE MOVING 


Right down this vast Douglas assembly line, every minute 
counts ,. . every second counts . . . every deft swing of a 
wrench counts . . . to hold operations “on the clock”... 
to keep these huge Skytrains moving toward completion on 
schedule! Around the world, critical cargoes are waiting! 


On aviations’ greatest assembly lines Snap-on tools are on 
the job, Their accuracy, flexibility and quick application 
help meet the need for speed, and more speed. In every 
branch of aviation, and in victory-geared industry through- 
out America, Snap-on tools are saving precious time in every — 
phase of production, assembly and maintenance. 


There are more than 3,000 tools in the complete Snap-on 
line. Snap-on direct-to-user service is available through 35 
factory branches located in key production centers through- 
out the United States and Canada, 





SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 
8072-K 28th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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RELIGION 


Disunion on Unity 


Like a teen-age boy who expected his 
first request for a date to be turned down, 
and then got panic-stricken when it wasn’t, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church last week 
resoundingly but politely killed its hope 
of union with the Presbyterian Church, 
US.A., at least until after the war. Un- 
‘til the last, heartsick liberal churchmen 
had hoped for a miracle, Despite the re- 
cent compromising action of the Joint 
Commission on Approaches to Unity 
(Newsweek, Aug. 16), the 54th Trien- 
nial General Convention, considered the 
most progressive legislative body in years, 
yet might have overridden the commis- 
sion’s wary report. 

But although it was the Episcopal Church 
which made the first advances to the Pres- 
byterians—who readily accepted—progres- 
sives felt that all they got from the ten-day 
Cleveland, Ohio, meeting was a series of 
resolutions ordering the continuance of 
negotiations and requiring that the counsel 
of the Anglican Lambeth Conference, 
which won’t meet until after the war, be 
asked before commitments are made. The 
latter requirement was to settle the ques- 
tion of whether the unity plans would 
— the validity of Episcopal or- 

ers. 





Thunders of Caution: With scarce- 
ly a dissenting vote, the delaying resolu- 
tions passed the House of Bishops.* In 
the House of Deputies, the Rev. Angus 
Dun, dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge, who with “perplex- 
ity of spirit” moved to adopt the resolu- 
tions, had sadly given up hope of stopping 
the impending avalanche of caution. “We 
must declare to the world,” he said, “that 
we are too frightened of the dark to move 
more than a tiny step. At this moment 
we are not fit to be good mates for Pres- 
byterians or anyone else. We go so slowly 
because we are afraid and do not trust 
one another.” But his was a voice crying in 
the wilderness; with a roar of ayes the 
deputies concurred with the House of 
Bishops. ) 

To Bishop William T. Manning of New 
York this was his greatest victory. Mario- 
nette-like in stature and gesture, he seemed 
to pack an ecclesiastical pistol to -awe 
most of his fellow bishops, although he 
has no more formalized power than any 
one of them. Actually, however, he was 
only the figurehead of the anti-unity 
movement. The groundwork lay in the 
commission, where the conservative An- 
glo-Catholic. (High Church) minority of 
20 per cent frightened the low-churchmen 





*The general convention consists of an upper 
house of potentially 180 bishops and a lower 
house of 600-odd evenly divided clerical and 
lay deputies representing the church’s 104 dio- 
ceses and missionary districts. The United 
States Congress is patterned after it; virtually 
all the authors of the church’s constitution 
later wrote the American Constitution. 


into a compromise by hinting darkly of 
either outright schism or a complete end 
to participation in further talks with the 
Presbyterians. Hence the majority report 
was so weak the convention had nothing 
to work on. Expressing the feeling of many 
progressives after a thunderous vote, one 
deputy muttered: “Any resemblance be- 
tween this convention and Christianity is 
purely coincidental.” 


Divorce Ban: Others endorsed this 
mutter on Friday when, after finally ex- 
tricating itself from a two-day parliamen- 
tary snarl, the House of Deputies killed 
a highly lenient proposed marriage canon 
by a thin margin. The rejected canon, 
which would have permitted a person di- 
vorced for any one of several reasons to 
remarry with consent of his bishop 
(Newsweek, March 22), actually was 
favored in the House by about 2 to 1. 

What happened was that the vote was 
taken “by orders”; that is, with the cler- 
ical and lay delegates voting separately 
from one another. Since delegations vote 
as a whole and according to the majority 
opinion of their members, there is the pos- 
sibility of evenly divided votes within a 
delegation. In case of such ties, the Epis- 
copal constitution requires that the dele- 
gation’s vote be counted as negative. 
Hence, although the actual clerical tally 
was 38 in favor and 382 against, 9 tied 
delegations swung the balance against the 
canon, 41 to 38. And, though the laymen 
voted 48 to 1714 for the new canon, it 
was thus defeated, leaving the present 


law unchanged. Under it, only the inno- 
cent party in a divorce for adultery can 
be remarried in the church. 


Signs of Progress: But the progres. 
sive strain of the convention came out in 
other ways. For example, it elected the 
Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, liberal rector of 
Emmanuel Church, Boston, as president 
of the House of Deputies. Even more 
striking, the first Negro in 50 years to 
become a delegate to a General Conven- 
tion was received with unusual warmth. 
Other outstanding action: 


q A remarkable report on social - recon- 
struction was adopted by both houses al- 
most without debate. It contained two 
emphases for which the entire convention 
was notable: equality of opportunity for 
all races, and all-out support by the church 
of an international postwar order. 


{ The convention raised the retiring age 
of the presiding bishop from 68 to 1% 
years, a move designed to keep the Right 
Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, now 69 
and under the old law automatically due 
to retire at this convention, in the post an- 
other three years. It was virtually unop- 
posed by either house chiefly because 
Bishop Tucker, who has the simplicity 
and moral authority of Lincoln, is highly 
popular. Also, 72 years was made the 
mandatory retirement age for all bishops. 
Immediately affected would be Bishops 
Manning, James de Wolf Perry of 
Rhode Island, and John C. White of 
Springfield, Tl. 











Metropolitan Museum of Art 


They Stand Guard: These are but two of the saintly host which 
protects our fighting men—as shown in a current exhibition at The Cloisters, 
New York. St. Michael, at left, overcoming Lucifer in dragon form, is invoked 
by all those who fight against evil; St. Florian, who could quench a house fire 
with a pitcher of water, is the patron of those menaced by flame. 














Illustration 
from Walt Disney’s Feature, 
“VICTORY THROUGH AIR POWER” 


"FANTASY OF FACTS... [,ourdury.* 4 eae 


best-selling book 


Hippity-Hippity-Hop with a traveling repair shop! In 1911 Calbraith P. Rodgers 
made the first transcontinental flight in 59 days with 69 stops, 15 crack-ups and 


a freight train escort. In 1937, Howard Hughes made the present record of 7 

hours, 28 minutes, 25 seconds. | A L 
Just about as radically different will be much of our household and industrial 

equipment in the ADEL-AGE of tomorrow. Skills now 100% war-directed to 

mass production of electric, hydraulic, hydro-electric and mechanical acces- 
sories for every leading American and Canadian aircraft will be turned to new 


products with similar advantages of light weight, small size and superior per- OFFICES: Dallas, Texas . Detroit, Michigan 


' Dayton, Ohio . Huntington, West Virginia 
formance. Hasten the day of Victory by taking Donald Duck’s good advice! peony a yo pe 


PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. 
Surbank, California 
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Sleet . .. ice... and snow in Winter. Walls of 
almost impenetrable fog all year around. The 
Murmansk run is almost as hard on the materiel 
being carried as on the men and ships. 


Bombers over that Russian port! Many a tank 
was lost . . . many more endangered . . . when 
it was necessary to spend hours removing slush- 
ing compounds before tanks could be moved 
from the danger zone. 


Today ... little bags of Davison Protek-Sorb, 
Silica Gel . . . packed within the tanks . . . have 
cut hours to minutes. Off the ship... onto the 
dock . . . away to a safer point under their own 
power. That’s the new routine at Murmansk. 


Those little bags of Davison Protek-Sorb, by 
keeping the mechanism free of moisture, have 
broken another bottleneck on the road to Victory ! 


Radar equipment... airplane engines... ma- 
chine guns... delicate instruments for aerial 
navigation .. . are all protected today on their 
way to the fighting fronts by Protek-Sorb. And 
this is just one of many ways in which Davison 
products are serving the United Nations. 


Today ... Davison bends every effort toward 
winning the war. Tomorrow ... the products 
Davison has developed will serve industry in 
applications so varied and manifold that the 
possibilities are limitless. 


IEMICAL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
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RADIO 


Grand Opry 





It was in November 1925, only a few 
weeks after station WSM was founded in 
Nashville Tenn., that a mountain fiddler 
came to town to see the sights. Uncle 
Jimmy Thompson had heard of radio, so 
he went to the station and asked to be 
shown around. The manager at the time, 
a former newspaperman named George 
Dewey Hay, was a mountain-music en- 
thusiast. He not only showed Uncle Jimmy 
around but put him and his. fiddle on the 
air for an hour. The next week the old 
fiddler was asked to bring other mountain 
talent with him. 

Uncle Jimmy has since died, but every 
Saturday night for seventeen years moun- 
aineers and their wives and children have 
streamed down from the hills on foot, 
wagon, or jalopy ‘to Nashville to listen to 
he folk-music festival which grew out of 
is broadcast. Sometime during the first 
ew months it acquired the name Grand 
Dle Opry, and under this title the pro- 
gram has outgrown two studios and three 
auditoriums. It goes on now in Nash- 
ille’s biggest hall, the Ryman Audi- 
orium,* which seats 4,000. Last week the 
pudience was increased by several mil- 





*The auditorium was built about 50 years 
go by one Tom Ryman, converted gambler- 
‘aptain of a river boat..It was his peace offering 
0 the evangelist Sam Jones, from whom he 
got religion.” 


lions more as half an hour of the show 
(10:30-11 p.m. EWT) went out for the 
first time on a national NBC hookup. 

This move may have been another 
aspect of a national rebirth of interest in 
backwoods ‘musical Americana. It came at 
a time when Pistol Packin’ Mama, a Texas 
tune by a Texas musician, was leading 
juke-box sales, and when Tin Pan Alley 
as a body was scrambling for places on a 
corn-filled bandwagon. In any case, it 
meant that NBC itself now had two big 
hillbilly shows (the other is Chicago’s Na- 
tional Barn Dance) filling an hour of its 
Saturday-nighteair time. 

But to the Nashville audience—and 
most of the performers—the Grand Ole 
Opry is still a local jamboree. The line 
starts forming for tickets (adults 25 cents, 
children 9 cents) at 6 o'clock. Costumes 
range from overalls to Sunday suits, inter- 
spersed now with uniforms; many Opry- 
goers bring along food and drink, because 
the show lasts four hours. The half hour 
of network time is sponsored by Prince 
Albert Tobacco, ‘but the rest, local on 
WSM, advertises everything from patent 
medicines to baby chicks. 


Vegetables to Vegetables: Curtain 
time is 8 p.m., and between then and mid- 
night some 75 performers sing, talk, play, 
dance, and romp about the stage. Only a 
few of them, the “stars,” can properly be 
called professionals. Most of the others go 
back between performances to farms in the 
hills. There is no organized rehearsal, al- 
though the acts which are going on the air 
nationally are run through ahead for 
timing. Audience participation includes 
whooping, hooting, whistling, and the oc- 


Nashville waited in the rain for the local corn which now goes coast to coast 


casional hurling of vegetables at perform- 
ers who don’t make the grade. 

The Opry stars are headed by Roy Acuff, 
a twangy, 36-year-old ballad singer and 
violinist who joined the show in 1939. He 
leads an equally twangy orchestra called 
the Smoky Mountain Boys and sings songs 
like “The Great Speckle Bird” and “The 
Precious Jewel.” George Dewey Hay, the 
program’s founder, has been the “Solemn 
Old Judge,” or master of ceremonies, since 
the beginning. He yields that spot on the 
network to a newcomer named Whitey 
Ford. 

Other phenomena include Robert Lunn, 
who for ten consecutive years of Saturday 
nights sang only one song, “The Talking 
Blues,”- and Minnie Pearl, a shrill-voiced 
rural comedienne who not only talks about 
_ actually comes from Grinders Switch, 

enn. ° 


Yodel-ai-ee-00 


Three years ago NBC started plugging 
“12-year-old Olivio Santoro, champion boy 
yodeler of the world.” They gave him a 
show of his own. He got a sponsor. Last 
year, as “14-year-old Olivio,” he was still 
holding his child-prodigy status. Last 
week his youthful career was temporarily 
interrupted. He joined the Naval Re- 
serve (minimum age: 17). 


Beecham’s Beef 


Sir Thomas Beechan, testy British con- 
ductor currently directing the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra, tried to start a fight 
last week with the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corp. At a press conference in Vancouver, 
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Mature men, discerning users of fine Scotch 
whiskies, will tell you that a single statement 


explains their preference for Teacher’s .. .~ 
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Use gentle but effective Glyco- 
Thymoline. Help to heal and help 
to soothe irritated membranes that 
so often accompany ordinary sore 
throats and common 
colds. In use for 50 
years ... recom- 
mended and used 
by many physicians, 
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for your exact shade of meaning 


THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
Book OF SYNONYMS 


An Entirely New Work 
by the Famous 
Editérial Staff of 
Webster's 
New International 
Dictionary, 
Second Edition 


LARIFIES the dis- 

tinctions between 
Synonyms, giving 
their Antonyms and Analo- 
gous and Contrasted Words, ex- 
plains the differences in their shades of meaning, 
and illustrates usage by classic and contemporary 
writers. An essential tool for writers, speakers. Al- 
phabetical listing and cross-indexing of every entry. 
Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms has over 900 
pages, bound in tan library buckram. Without 
thumb index, $3.50; with thumb index, $4.00. At 
your bookdealer's, or from the publishers. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 
427 Federal Street Springfield 2, Mass. 
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he said that the CBC was the worst radio- 
broadcasting system in the world. “It’s 
not only the worst in the world,” he went 
on, “but it has the reputation of being the 
worst. Canadian broadcasting is weak; it 
is spineless.” 

But the battle ended where it began. 
From its headquarters in Ottawa, CBC 
replied that rather than get involved with 
the bellicose Beecham it would ignore the 
insult. 


Amos ’n’ Andy Again 


Radio’s first major commercial continu- 
ity program, almost a war casualty, was 
reincarnated last week. Just three years 
younger than the NBC network, Amos 
*n’ Andy was launched on a coast-to-coast 
hookup more than fourteen years ago. 
Last winter the show’s sponsor, Campbell 
Soup, with sales curtailed by a shortage of 
tin and an excess of war contracts, wanted 
to trim the fifteen-minute Monday 
through Friday broadcasts to one half- 
hour period a week. The request was 
turned down by the stars, Freeman F. 
Gosden and Charles J. Correll, and the 
show went off the air (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 
25). But on Oct. 8, after eight months of 
reconsideratin’, they turned up on NBC 
with the weekly half hour and a new 
sponsor, Rinso (Friday, 10-10:30 p.m. 
EWT). 

Faithful listeners could scarcely recog- 
nize the program—dubbed “short show 
stories”’—were it not that Gosden still 
plays Amos Jones and Correll plays An- 
drew H. Brown. 

The show’s original formula, repeated 
in more than 4,000. broadcasts, had been 
junked. In place of a tale stretched out 
for weeks at a time, the boys introduced 
a complete-in-one-adventure broadcast. Al- 
ways before Amos ’n’ Andy were the whole 
show. That, too, was gone. In keeping 
with the current trend, they had written 
a guest star into each script. Opening night 
saw Charles Coburn in a refurbished mis- 
taken-identity gag—the veterinarian “doc- 
tor” called in to administer to Andy’s 
ailing uncle. Succeeding weeks will see such 
stars as José Iturbi—utilizing his _new- 
found boogie-woogie talent—and Walter 
Huston, walking the visitors’ treadmill. 

Further shattering their own precedents, 
Amos ’n’ Andy were using an orchestra 
and an audience. The latter was strictly 
avoided in the past in the belief that audi- 
ence glee when Andy assumed the voice 
of Van Porter or when Amos took that 
of Lightnin’ would retard the smoothness 
with which the show went over the air. 
The final acceptance of this innovation 
gave the old-timers a bad case of first- 
night jitters. But the announcement that 
there would be an audience delighted the 
show’s old stand-bys. An onslaught of let- 
ters from New York fans requested tickets 
to the “studio in Harlem” and directions 
for getting there by subway. They were 
firmly denied: In order to insure a variety 
of guest talent, the show was coming from 
Hollywood. 
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EDUCATION 


University of the Americas 


The dream of an Inter-American uni- 
versity, cherished by hemisphere cooper- 
ators since William Jennings Bryan first 
suggested Panama as a logical site in 1913, 
moved one step nearer realization last 
week. In Panama City, Ministers of Edu- 
cation of the 21 American republics unan- 
imously signed a ten-year agreement for 
the establishment of the world’s first aca- 
demic league of nations. The site was the 
unpretentious brown-front building of the 
National Institute—part of the University 
of Panama, where for the present the new 
project will be located. 

Designed primarily for professional and 
graduate students, the Inter-American Uni- 
versity, so its founders hope, will promote 
understanding among the Americas by of- 
fering courses of study in fields of special 
interest to this hemisphere. Subjects will 
include sanitary sciences, American folk- 
lore, anthropology, and history, compara- 
tive legislation and international law, so- 
cial and economic sciences, mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, and biology. The uni- 
versity might help standardize degrees and 
credits among Latin American institutions 
and provide a laboratory for experiments 
in such problems as the teaching of English 
in Spanish- and Portugese-speaking coun- 
tries, and vice versa, 

Financial support for the Inter-American 
University will come from the 21 repub- 
lics; funds will be donated by each country 
in proportion to its contribution to the 
Pan American Union ($1.80 for each thou- 
sand inhabitants), and scholarships will 
be provided for each nation in proportion 
to the money contributed. The university, 
which will be tax exempt in all countries, 
will be administered by a commission com- 
posed of the heads of the American diplo- 
matic missions to Panama, headed by Vic- 
tor Florencio Goytia, Panama’s Minister 
of Education. 


Enthusiasm: Comments of Latin 
American delegates to the Minister’s con- 
ference were characteristic: 


Victor Garrido of the Dominican Re- 
public: “The cradle of our newly born In- 
er-American will be rocked by the ideals 
f the first university on this hemisphere— 


santo Domingo—whose. spirit was intense- 
y liberal.” 


Aljenadro Gomez of Mexico: “The In- 
er-American will be a new type of revolu- 
ion—a revolution through education.” 


Victor Goytia of Panama: “Future peace 
lepends on the kind of teaching in our 
chools. Inter-American University will 
fer democratic principles—it is a realiza- 
ion of Simon Bolivar’s dream of-a spiritual 
mity among the Americas.” 


| Though the skeleton for the cooperative 
roject was thus provided, mainly through 
le generosity of the Republic of Panama, 
he flesh and blood were still to come. In 
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theory, the school had opened on Sept. 27, 
but organization will not be completed 
until June 1944, and the selection of pro- 
fessors, to say nothing of the recruiting of 
students, was hardly begun. Furthermore, 
the United States, Argentina, Colombia, 
Mexico, and Paraguay accepted “with res- 
ervation,” and constitutional ratification in 
all cases, necessary before funds could ap- 
pear, might take a long.time. 


MOVIES 


A Corvette’s Story 


When Howard Hawks’s “Corvette K-225” 
makes its bow in Canada on Oct. 19, the 
usual premiére festivities will be high. 
lighted by a ceremony rarely included in 
the exploitation book: On that day Richard 
Rosson—who directed this story of a cor- 
vette from its birth in a Canadian ship- 
yard to its near-death off the coast of 
Ireland—will be decorated by Vice Ad- 
~miral Percy Nelles, R.C.N. 

Rosson’s chore as director of this Uni- 
versal production was unquestionably one 
of the most risky assignments ever to come 
out of Hollywood. During a three-month 
location on the North Atlantic, Rossen 
made five trips to England aboard cor- 
vettes on convoy duty. In those strenuous 
months the director and his crew of tech- 
nicians and camermen encountered almost 
every hazard specified in the script. 

Cooperating enthusiastically in the pro- 
duction, the Royal Canadian Navy as- 
signed Lt. John Rhodes Sturdy as Rosson’s 
technical adviser. A former Chicago and 
Montreal newspaperman, Sturdy also sup- 
plied the original story and screen play: 
an occasional moment of occupational hu- 
mor by the corvette’s crew, and the 
suggestion of a romance between a stern 
lieutenant commander (Randolph Scott) 
and a girl (Ella Raines) whose brother 














An undersea raider surfaces and fires; the Corvette guarding 


(James Brown) is the commander’s inex- " 


perienced subaltern. As plots go, this one 
is no better than perfunctory; but at least 
it serves to mark time between the film’s 
magnificent battle sequences. 

The anti-submarine warships, of which 
the K-225 is typical, have taken over al- 
most 50 per cent of the convoy work on 
the North Atlantic. Only 200 feet in length, 
the corvette is a heavily armored cockle- 
shell of shallow draft and _ exceptional 
maneuverability that rides the stormy At- 
lantic with the explosive irritability of corn 
in a popper. By the very nature of its 
work, the corvette is, inevitably, a float- 
ing powder keg; it isn’t often that one is 
fatally hit, but when it is the little vessel 
usually blows sky-high. 

Nevertheless, these “bucking broncos of 
the sea” are admirably suited to the job 
of shepherding men and materials from 
democracy’s arsenals to its fighting fronts. 
It happens that Corvette K-225 survives 
its maiden voyage; but in barely doing so 
it misses few of the corvette’s daily haz- 
ards—from fog and foul weather to battle 
with the Luftwaffe and the underwater 
wolf packs. 


In Mickev’s Footsteps 


When Universal pulled Donald O’Con- 
nor out of the same hat that produced 
Deanna Durbin and promptly starred him 
in “Mr. Big” (NEWSWEEK, June 7), the 
studio promised bigger and better films to 
come for the 18-year-old successor: to 
Mickey Rooney. With “Top Man,” Uni- 
versal fulfills that promise up to the point 
of surrounding Donald and his vivacious 
song-and-dance partner, Peggy Ryan, with 
a solid cast of name players: Richard Dix, 
Lillian Gish, and Susanna Foster among 
others. But Donald could do with less 
histrionic support and something a little 
more adult in the way of script. 

Basically, there’s nothing wrong with 
the story that finds Donald working over- 


time to impress the new girl+next door, 
taking his place at the head of the family 
table when his father goes to war, or herd- 
ing the small-town school kids into an 
emergency swing shift at a local aircraft 
plant. But underneath these noble senti- 
ments there rhumbas the ghost of the cor- 
ner drugstore and the juke- box, of the 
jitterbug and the depressingly precocious 
adolescent. 

While one can always hope against hope, 
it’s extremely likely that the jitterbug of 
today is the natural successor to the intro- 
verted juveniles Booth Tarkington once 
took to his heart. So, if you are an adult 
who can face the changing times with 
equanimity, “Top Man” may afford you a 
certain amount of innocent merriment. 
The music, as sung by Susanna Foster 
and played by Count Basie’s orchestra 
and Borah Minnevitch’s Harmonica Ras- 
cals, is fair enough; and there isn’t a wince 
in a carload of young O’Connor’s all-out 
clowning. 


Inside Tip: The Young Reviewers of 
the National Board of Review were pres- 
ent in force at the same preview of “Top 
Man” that Newsweek attended. The 
young critics seemed to enjoy the musical 
and appreciate the teen-age contribution 
to the war effort. Subsequent discussion, 
however, revealed a group divided on the 
question of the film’s adult appeal. 

Representative of both sides of the case 
were the dicta of Joan Abrahams (14) 
and William Soskin (13). Said Joan: “I 
think that only young children and high- 
school age would enjoy it. From what I 
have heard from my parents and my 
friends’ parents, I think they would think 
it was silly.” William, contrariwise: “I 
think it is for everyone from 10 up because 
it combines everything.” But when asked 
if they wanted more pictures of this type, 
the intelligent and highly articulate Young 
Reviewers unanimously answered “Yes.” 
The state rests. 
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my ET’S NOT KID OURSELVES about this. 

-- Our pay envelope today ts dynamite. 

ail If we handle it wrong, it can blow up in 

ked our face . . . lengthen the war... and 

ype maybe wreck our chances of having 
: happiness and security after the war. 


The wrong way to handle it...and why 


The wrong way is for us to be good-time 
Charlies. To wink at prices that look 
too steep . . . telling ourselves we can 
afford to splurge. 


We can’t afford to—whether we're 
business men, farmers, or workers. And 
here’s why: 

Splurging will boost prices. First on 
one thing, then all along the line. 

Then, wages will have to go up to 
meet higher prices. And higher wages 
will push prices up some more . . . faster 
and faster, like a runaway snowball. 


The reason this can happen is that 
there is more money in pay envelopes 
today than there are things to buy with 
it. This year, we Americans will have 
45 billion dollars more income than there 
are goods and services to buy at present 
prices. 45 billion dollars extra money! 

That’s the dynamite! 


The right way to handle it...and why 
OurGovernment is doing a lot of things to 








Mister— you're getting paid in DYNAMITE! 





keep the cost of living from snow-balling. 

Rationing helps. Price ceilings help. 
Wage-and-rent stabilization helps. High- 
er taxes help. They’re controls on those 
dangerous excess dollars. 

But the real control is in our hands. 
Yours. Mine. 

It won’t be fun. It will mean sacrifice 
and penny-pinching. But it’s the only 
way we can win this war... pay for it 
... and keep America a going nation 
afterwards. 

And, after all, the sacrifice of tighten- 
ing our belts and doing without is a 
small sacrifice compared with giving 
your life or your blood in battle! 


Here’s what You must do 
Buy only what you absolutely need. And 
, this means absolutely. If you’re tempted, 
think what a front-line soldier finds he 
can get along without. 


Don't ask higher prices—for your own 
labor, yourown services, or goods you sell. 


KEEP PRICES DOWN! 


Resist pressure to force YOUR prices up. 

Buy rationed goods only by exchanging 
stamps. Shun the Black Market as you 
would the plague. 

Don't pay a cent above ceiling prices. 

Take a grin-and-bear-it attitude on taxes. 
They must get heavier. But remember, 
these taxes help pay for Victory. 

Pay off your debts. Don't make new ones. 
Getting yourself in the clear helps. keep 
your Country in the clear. 

Start @ savings account. Buy and keep up 
adequate life insurance. This puts your 
dollars where they'll do you good. 

Buy more War Bonds. Not just a “per- 
cent” that lets you feel patriotic, but 
enough so it really pinches your pocket- 

If we do these things, we and our 
Government won’t have to fight a post- 


-war battle against collapsing prices and 


paralyzed business. It’s our pay envel- 
ope. It’s up to us. ; 


Use it up e Wear it out? 
Make it do e Or do without 
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Bringing the Strato- 
sphere To Earth with 


MARK 


Winning the War demands the use of 
ALL the elements of refrigeration and air 
conditioning engineering. In the great 
“stratosphere chamber" recently built by 
Frick Engineers for the U. S. Army, any 
desired air conditions can be automati- 
cally maintained: 


Low temperatures—down to 70 deg. 
below zero F. 


High altitude—equal to 40,000 or 
even 50,000 ft. up. 


Heat—to 150 deg. F. 
Dryness—down to 20 per cent. 
Moisture—all the -way to saturation. 


Purity—constantly indicated and con- 
trolled. 


Motion—up to 100,000 cu. ft. of air 
circulated per minute. 


A manutacturer who can build such an 
outfit can handle ANY refrigerating, ice- 
making or air conditioning job. Let us 
quote on your needs. 
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You Can Do Business With Stalin 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The effort of the peacemakers of 
1919 to isolate Russia politically and 
geographically has been mentioned re- 
peatedly on this page. History has 
proved the futility of that attempt. 
But the victorious Allies attempted 
the even more futile “cordon econom- 
ique.” If any reasoning at all lay behind 
that policy, it must have been that 
since Communism denied the moral 
foundation of capitalism, it therefore 
followed that economic relations with 
the U.S.S.R. were dangerous and un- 
desirable. Twenty-odd years of economic 
relations between Russia and capitalist 
countries have amply demonstrated the 
complete fallacy of that inference. 

When, in 1922, Russia was invaded 
by famine, the Western Powers as- 
sembled at Genoa were inclined to 
follow Lloyd George’s and Walther 
Rathenau’s plan to feed and build up 
Russia by loans and European ma- 
chinery. Because France and Belgium 
stubbornly insisted that there be in- 
cluded in the deal payment by the 
Soviets of Czarist prewar loans; the 
plan fell through. These loans, which 
were made in considerable part for the 
purpose of _ building Russia’s strategic 
railroad system in Poland, were re- 
garded by Russia as a “capitalist mili- 
tary debt” for which the revolutionary 
government was not responsible. But 
the Soviets were most scrupulous in 
recognizing the validity of debts which 
they incurred themselves. 

Postwar Germany began almost im- 
mediately to trade with Russia. Two 
forms of business were tried—foreign 

“concessions” and credit on Soviet ac- 
cepted bills of exchange. 

The “concession” idea did not work 
out. Except for one, called the Lena- 
Goldfiels, the so-called “capitalist colo- 
nies” disappeared. All that remained of 
these “capitalist colonies” was the hir- 
ing by Russia of German technicians 
for special purposes, under what was 
called the “Spez” system. 

The method of Russo-German trade 
by commercial credits succeeded, how- 
ever. Russia bought commodities, ma- 
chinery, plant-equipment and other 
desirable goods in large amounts. The 
bills given for this stuff were renewed 
several times, but they were always 
paid. Over nearly twenty years, the 
record was apparently perfect. No Ger- 
man seller could say, after 1922, that 
his invoice was not paid in accordance 
with its exact terms. 


Still, political distrust lingered 
throughout the entire non-Soviet world. 
For many years Soviet bills could be 
bought at discounts as high as 30 per 
cent. Political judgments consistently 
impaired the flow of legitimate business 
relations. It may also be added that 
our banking laws and practices, which 
prevented multiple renewals, hampered 
our trade. Incidentally, American money 
which was lent to Germany was prompt- 
ly turned by German thrift into this 
Russo-German trade, at a neat profit 
to Germany. 


British and American trade~with 
Russia never reached the volume of 
Russo-German commercial dealings. 
But Americans who dealt with them 
have been free in testifying to the 
satisfactory nature of such transac- 
tions. 

Russia’s respect for American indus- 
trial technique and business methods is 
extremely high. Her needs, after the 
war, will be enormous. The building of 
her industry will require American 
goods, built here by American labor, 
and the past record indicates that pay- 
ment for these goods will be scrupu- 
lously maintained. 

The objection that. by such trade we 
shall be creating a great competitor 
living under an alien system can be 
dismissed. Russia will build her own 
economic system in any event, and 
hesitation on our part because of po- 
litical differences will merely hand over 
this trade to other countries. A tenth 
of the human beings of the world are 
on the way to higher living standards 
in Russia. The railroads, steel mills, 
housing and the rest which supported 
American industrial life after 1865 will, 
in much greater degree, be needed in 
Russia. In return, Russia can give us a 
variety of raw matérials which our war 
industry has largely exhausted here. 


The Amtorg people in this coun- 
try have clearly indicated that Russia 
has no intention of moving back the 
plants and machinery which were taken 
from western to eastern European Rus- 
sia in 1941 and 1942. Instead, the 
Russians will leave the old plant in its 
new setting and build anew in the west. 
Only in the United States can adequate 
equipment of that sort be found. We 
can do business with Stalin! And that 
business will help our political relations 
with the Russians, besides. 

















“In Mexico City today,” writes a friend 
] of Canadian Club, “Indians from the 
country complain they have to tread easy for 
fear of hot rivets—so many skyscrapers are 
going up. And Avenida Juarez at night re- 
minds you of New York’s Gay White Way at 
its brightest. 





“Our pioneer international air service 
2 —Pan-American Airways—has put Mex- 
ico within a few hours and dollars of every 
U.S.A. city. Plan a visit! 


3 “Mine began with a fiesta at a dude 


rancho built centuries ago by Cortes. 
Highspots: thrilling Aztec music and dances, 
marvelous food, grand hospitality. 


“You don’t know how colorful an in- “The teeming markets sell everything “That was the day I sampled Mexico’s 

dustry can be until you’ve seen a Mexi- from food to furniture. For a song, I fiery spirit, tequila (distilled from juice 
can silver mine. Near town, I saw one of the bought wonderful hand-made blankets and of maguey plants). My escort grinned at my 
world’s oldest and most spectacular. pottery for the game-room back home. "expression. 


* ‘Come, amigo,’ he said, ‘perhaps you'll prefer our 
favorite whisky!’ I certainly did, for it was Canadian 
Club!” 

Once the war is over, it will be easy to visit Latin America. 
When that time comes, you will find Canadian Club again 
available there for toasting the “good neighbors” you'll meet. 

Right now, the distillery is making war alcohol instead of 
whisky; so Canadian Club is scarce on occasion. Many fans 
are voluntarily “rationing themselves”—by making two bottles 
go the length of three. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


“of ee? a 
Canutlian Club 


Distilled and bottled at Walkerville, Canada. Imported by 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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Ncitgeaine 


WAFS 


Women's Auxiliary Ferrying Squadron 
Theirs is the man-sized job of ferrying war planes 
from factories to air-bases for Uncle Sam. Expert 
flyers, each and every one .. . THEY ARE THE BEST. 


GOOD TOBAC 
OF Tt 


hi is not 4 


Copyright 1943, liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. - 


~" SMOKE CHESTERFIELDS AND FIND OUT 


_HOW REALLY GOOD A CIGARETTE CAN BE 








